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THE GREATEST GIFT..... ~er 


i P . to reco 
The greatest gift you can place under anyone’s Christmas tree or find age 
placed under your own Christmas tree is the gift of good health. represe 


ooas . . the mz 
You and millions of Americans like you have helped bestow the After | 


gift of health through your Christmas Seal contributions. You this tr 
have made possible a truly great medical advance—wonderful wi be 
progress against tuberculosis. Since 1907 over eight million io 
lives have been saved. But the battle is not yet won: availab 
TB still kills more people each year than all other receive 
infectious diseases combined. TB is still a menace. 


Your Christmas Seal gift fights TB throughout 
the year. Mail your check today, please. 


FIGHT TB WITH CHRISTMAS SEALS 





A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION...to start you on the systematic collection 
of a well-balanced library of classical records... 


0. MOZART 
Jupiter 
Po 
No. 40 
Chicago Sym. 
Boston Symphony Reiner 
Munch 
7. BRAHMS 


Nor Sano, 


Tragic 
Overture 


The RCA Victor Society of Great “Music 


nat “Any Six 


REGULAR LONG-PLAYING OO 
OR STEREOPHONIC ag EACH 


... if you agree to buy six selections within the next year 
from at least 100 that will be made available 


THE RECORDS STARRED (>k) ARE AVAILABLE IN STEREO AS WELL AS REGULAR L. P. 


11. proxorierr 
Classical 
Symphony ano 
Concerto No. 3 
Graffman, pianist 


N N. . 
Chi. Sym., Reiner ™ ae ‘ies 
* 8. FRANCK 
Symphony * 12. TCHAIKOVSKY 
in D minor Symphony 
Boston Symphony No. 5 
Munch 
* 9. MENDELSSOHN 
Italian and *13. TCHAIKOVSKY 
Reformation Pathétique 
Symphonies Symphony 
Boston Symphony Chicago Sym. 
Munch Reiner 


Chi. Sym., Reiner 


5. BERLIOZ 
Symphonie 
Symphony Fantastique 
Bosten Symphony Boston Symphony 
Munch Munch 


3. BEETHOVEN 6. BRAHMS 
Pastoral Symphony 
Symphony No. 1 
Boston Symphony Beston Symphony 
Muneh Mune 


Boston Symphony 
Monteux 





Concertos 


_ %*17. sranms 
nore Coneerto2 Concerto No. 2 
Chi. Sean, Hehnee Gilels, pianis¢ * 14. BEETHOVEN 
Liszt Chi. Sym., Reiner & 23, rcHaiovsky 16. BEETHOVEN Concerto No. 3 
Concertol *18. BRaHms Concerto No.1 Concerto in D Rubinstein, 
RCA VICTOR SYM, Concerto in D Cliburn, pianist Heifetz, violinist pianist 
Wallenstein Heifetz, violinist Kondrashin Boston Symphony sYMPHONY OF THE Boston Symphony  RoBin HOOD DELL 
Rubinstein, pianist Chi. Sym., Reiner conductor Munch ate, Krips Munch ORCH., Leinsdorf 


er Orchestral Works 


*28. DEBUSsy 29. GERSHWIN 
La Mer*isert An American in 
Ports of Call Paris* Porey 

Boston Symphony and Bess Suite 3) griec 


Morton Gould Peer Gynt and 
AND HIS ORCH, Lyric Suites 
30. GLIERE BOSTON POPS 
The Red Poppy Fiedler aantg Seas 


IPPOLITOV- 
IVANOV * 32. moussorG- * 35. RimsKy- 
Caucasian SKY-RAVEL KORSAKOFF 
Sketches Pictures at Scheherazade 
an Exhibition LONDON SYM. 


LONDON PHILHAR, 
Fistoulari Chi. Sym., Reiner Monteux 


* 15. BEETHOVEN 
Emperor 
Concerto 
Rubinstein, 

pianist 
SYM. OF THE AIR 
Krips 
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22. RACHMANINOFF 
Concerto 1 
R. STRAUSS 
Burleske 
Janis, pianist 
Chicago Sym. 
Reiner 


20. Griee and 
MENDELSSOHN 
Concertos 
No. 1 


Dorfmann, 


19. cHoPin 
Concerto 2 
SAINT-SAENS 

Concerto No. 4 


Brailowsky, pianist 


* 24. TCHAIKOVSKY 
Concerto in D 
Heifetz, violinist 

Chicago Sym. 
Reiner 








37. stravinsky * 36. R. STRAUSS 
Petrouchka Till Eulen- 
anp The Fire- egel AND 
bird Suite eath and 
PARIS CONSERVA, Transfigura- 
orncn., Monteux 


tion 
* 38. stravinsxy = “ES N4 PHIL. 
The Rite of Moines 
Spring 
PARIS CONSERVA, 41. WAGNER 
orcu., Monteux Tannhauser 
= Over.; Venus- 
berg Music; 
Sieg. Rhine 
Journey; 
Magic Fire 
usic 
Boston Symphony 
Munch 


* 27. COPLAND 
Billy the Kid 
AND Rodeo 
Morton Gould 
AND HIs OKCH, 


* 26. BERLIOZ * 34. RAVEL 
"Harold in Italy 
Primrose, violist 
Boston Sym. 
Munch 


* 33. OFFENBACH 


39. TCHAIKOVSKY 
Romeo and 
Juliet ano 
Francesca 
da Rimini 
Boston Sym. Munch 
*40. TCHAIKOVSKY 
The Sleeping 
Beauty 
(Excerpts) 
LONDON SYMPHONY 
Monteux i 


Parisienne 
KHACHATURIAN 
Gayne Ballet 

Suite 

(Excerpts) 

BOSTON POPS 

Fiedler 


* 25. BARTOK 
Concerto for 
Orchestra 
Chicago Sym 
Reiner 








‘Solo and Chamber Music 


43.8 44. BEETHOVEN 45. BEETHOVEN 
Brandenburg Grendenburg Pathétique and Trios youn 9, 
Concertos Concertos Appassionata Nos. 1 and 3 
Nos.1,2and3 Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Sonatas Heifetz, Prim- 
Boston Sym. Munch Boston Sym. Munch Rubinstein rose, Piatigorsky 


50. scHUBERT 
Trout Quintet 
THE FESTIVAL 
Quartet with 
Sankey 
double bass 


48. ay e 
47. MOZART uartets in 
Clarinet -387 and in 
Quintet and C, K.465 
Concerto JUILLIARD Dances, K. 
Goodman STRING QUARTET Landowska, pianist 
Boston Sym. ’ 
Str. Quartet 
Boston Sym. 
Munch 


49. mozart 
Sonatas 
Nos. 4 and 9 


46. HAYDN and Count 


JUILLIARD 
STRING QUARTET 


RCA VICTOR Society of +‘ Music 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. ¥. 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 

Please register me as a member of The RCA Victor 
Society of Great Music and send me immediately the 
six rca Victor albums indicated below, billing me 


v10S-11 


Ost MuSIC-LOvERS certainly intend to build 

a representative record library of the 
World’s Great Music. Unfortunately, almost 
always they are haphazard about this. Because 
of more systematic collection, operating costs can 
be reduced and marked savings can be passed on 
to record collectors. The Introductory Offer above 
is a dramatic demonstration. In the first year it 
represents a saving of AS MUCH AS 40% over 
the manufacturer’s nationally advertised price. 
After purchasing the six records called for in 
this trial membership, members who continue 
will be building their record libraries at almost a 
ONE-THIRD SAVING, since for every two records 
purchased (from a group of at least 100 made 
available annually by the Society) members will 
receive a third aca Victor Red Seal record FREE. 
A cardinal feature of the plan is GUIDANCE. 
The Society has a Selection Panel whose sole 
function is to recommend “‘must-have” works for 
members. The panel includes DEEMS TAYLOR, 
composer and commentator, Chairman; SAMUEL 
CHOTZINOFF, General Music Director; wac; 
JACQUES BARZUN, author and music critic; JOHN 


M. CONLY, music editor, The Atlantic; AARON 
COPLAND, composer; ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, 
music editor, San Francisco Chronicle; DOUGLAS 
MOORE, composer and Professor of Music, Co- 
lumbia; WILLIAM SCHUMAN, composer and presi- 
dent of Juilliard School of Music; CARLETON 
SPRAGUE SMITH, former Chief of Music Divi- 
sion, N. Y. Public Library; G. WALLACE 
WOODWORTH, Professor of Music, Harvard. 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


E's month, three or more 12-inch 33144 R.P.M. 
rca Victor Red Seal records are announced 
to members. One is singled out as the record-of- 
the-montb and, unless the Society is otherwise 
instructed (on a simple form always provided), 
this record is sent. If the member does not want 
it he may specify an alternate, or instruct the 
Society to send nothing. For every record pur- 
chased, members pay only the nationally adver- 
tised prices: $4.98 for regular L.P.s; $5.98 for 
Stereo versions. (For every shipment a small 
charge for postage and handling is added.) 


$1.00 for each record (plus a small charge for post- 
age and handling). I agree to buy six additional 
records within twelve months from those made 
available by the Society, for each of which I will be 
billed the manufacturer's nationally advertised price 
-$4.98 for monaural recordings, , for stereo- 
phonic recordings, depending on which box I have 
checked below. A small charge for postage, handling, 
and sales tax is added. Thereafter, I need buy only 
four such records in any twelve-month period to 
maintain membership. I may cancel my membership 
any time after buying six records from the Society 
(in addition to those included in this introductory 
offer). After my sixth purchase, for every two 
records I buy from the Society I will receive a third 
rca Victor Red Seal record free 
Write Below the Numbers of the Six Albums You Want 


Check the version you want: [] STEREO [] MONAURAL 


(Please print plainly) 
ADDRESS... .esseee0 


: If you wish your membership credited to an 
authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please fill in here: 


DEALER'S NAME 


ADDRESS 
+ ape B nore: Records can be shipped only to resi- 
dents the U. and its territories, and Canada. 
Ky for Canadian members are pate a Canada and 
poed duty free fram Onts 
en ~~! 




















Tragicomédie Frangaise 


If it did not provide such a bleak 
commentary on French politics and 
politicians, ['affaire Mitterand might 
be a source of infinite amusement. 
Just about every fact of this case is 
in dispute; and no one really expects 
that we shall ever know the truth, 
even though (or maybe because ) the 
matter has now moved into the 
French courts. For those who have 
been bewildered by the newspaper 
accounts—and who hasn’t?—here is a 
brief chronology of the drama. 

1) October 15—Gaullist Deputy 
Lucien Neuwirth announced at the 
height of the assembly debate on Al- 
geria that two teams of assassins had 
been dispatched by the “ultras” in 
Algeria to dispose of those who, 
whether of the Left or Right, sup- 
ported General de Gaulle’s plan 
for an Algerian settlement. Since 
Neuwirth, a loyal supporter of de 
Gaulle, had himself been one of the 
“activists” in the May 13, 1958, con- 
spiracy that led to the fall of the 
Fourth Republic, his words were 
taken seriously. 

2) October 16—In the early hours 
of the morning, while the assembly 
was voting overwhelmingly in sup- 
port of the general, Senator Francois 
Mitterand’s automobile was riddled 
by machine-gun bullets. Mitterand, a 
former minister of the interior who 
had long argued for negotiations 
with the Algerian rebels, was fortu- 
nate enough to escape by vaulting 
the railing of the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens and lying face down on a bed 
of geraniums. 

3) October 17—Communists began 
to organize mass demonstrations of 
protest against the “fascist killers” 
who had tried to murder Mitterand. 

4) October 19—Albin Chalandon, 
secretary-general of the Gaullist 
party, confirmed reports of a right- 
wing plot to overthrow the govern- 
ment. At dawn, police raided the 
homes and headquarters of right- 
wing leaders. 


THE REPORTER'S NOTES 


5) October 22—Premier Michel 
Debré announced that the govern- 
ment would prosecute the left-wing 
weeklies L’Express and L’Observa- 
teur for having stated (and perhaps 
having proved—the issues were con- 
fiscated, so one cannot know) that 
several high-ranking generals were 
involved in a plot against the gov- 
ernment. 

6) Also October 22—A former 
Poujadist-Gaullist deputy, Robert 
Pesquet, said in a newspaper inter- 
view that he and an accomplice had 
“staged” the assassination attempt 
against Mitterand with the latter's 
connivance. The point could have 
been either (a) to stir up public an- 
tagonism against the ultras—of whom 
Pesquet is one—or (b) to expose the 
report of right-wing terrorism as a 
left-wing fabrication. 

7) Still October 22—An examining 
magistrate questioned both Mitter- 
and and Pesquet, each of whom an- 
nounced that he was filing suit for 
slander against the other. When con- 
fronted with Pesquet, Mitterand 
conceded that he had had several 
meetings with him before and after 
the assassination attempt. Mitterand 
argued, however, that Pesquet had 
merely warned him of his danger. 
Pesquet produced a registered letter 
that he had mailed to himself before 
the shooting on the Left Bank, de- 


scribing the time, place, and circum- 
stances of the incident. 

8) The public prosecutor asked th 
senate to strip Mitterand of his pai - 
liamentary immunity so that he 
could be charged with contempt of 
court for having declared to the ma:- 
istrate that he did not know wh» 
his attackers were. Pesquet was in- 
dicted for illegal possession of wea, - 
ons. Mitterand continued to insist 
that there had been no connivance, 
arguing that since Pesquet was a no- 
torious political enemy of his, he 
would have had to be out of his mind 
to enter on such a joint venture. At 
the same time, he is reported as hav- 
ing said: “People don't realize what 
an assassination psychosis this man 
had built up in me. I realize now 
that my mind must have been sys- 
tematically intoxicated and _ that 
unconsciously I was operating under 
remote control.” 

9) The car from which the shoot- 
ing was done has not been discov- 
ered; but it turned color in the 
course of the investigation. 


0 poust the most judicious com- 
ment on this welter of plot and 
counterplot comes from de Gaulle 
himself. “All this counts for very lit- 
tle in the perspective of history,” he 
is said to have told a recent visitor. 
And one certainly does have a sense 


IN THE HAY 


“Critics Confront A Soviet Author—20,000 Peasants Demand 
More Romance and Less Farmyard Advice”—New York Times. 


We know how to milk and we know how to plow, 
We spend all our days on a tractor; 

So please, Mr. Panferov, lay off the cow: 
A girl is a better distracter. 


We're mortally tired of things we must do 
For the glory of greater production, 

So please, Mr. Panferov, write about two 
Exclusively bent on seduction! 


—SEC 
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MARBORO BOOK CLUB 


You can have any 3 of $ 75 
the books shown for only g J..2.. 


Circeee from THE STATUS SEEKERS—THE HOUSE OF IN. 
TELLECT—MEMOIRS OF A DUTIFUL DAUGHTER —and nine 
other important books as your introduction to membership in the 
MARBORO BOOK CLUB. 

Class has long been a dirty word in America. Surveys have shown it 
to be an aspect of life that can even embarrass a psychoanalyst. Yet 
today one of America’s great bestsellers is a book about class distinc- 
tions, class behavior, and the freezing of class barriers in “classless” 
America—THE STATUS SEEKERS. 


“The death of the intellect 
is not a case of murder, 
but of suicide!” 

An impertinent look 

at the “charity” 

of the Foundations 

and the anti- 

intellectualism of 

Science and Art. 











One of the most 
talked-about 
books of the year! 





By ive arrangement with 
the publishers, this important 
SAE GREEK a and provocative new book by the 
es p . author of THe Hippen Persvuap- 

J ; ) : ERS has been named a Selection 
: S. : : of the Marboro Book Club. 
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The amazing woman 
who wrote THE SECOND 
Sex and THE MAn- 
DARINS now turns to 
the most daring sub- 
ject of all... herself! 





Writing with the unblinking realism of an anthropologist reporting from 
some Pacific island (and armed with the findings of experts as diverse 
as Dr. Kinsey and C. Wright Mills), the author has produced an 
idol-smashing book that is taking America by storm. 

Anyone who has read THe STATUs SEEKERS will tell you it is worth 
every penny of its $4.50 bookstore price. To demonstrate the values that 
discerning readers can expect, we offer you any 3 books on this page 
(including THe Status Seekers, if you wish) for considerably less 
than you would otherwise pay for THE STATUS SEEKERS alone. 

THE MArsoro Book CLus pools your buying power with that of others 
who share your tastes, and saves you an average of 50% on the self-same 
books you would otherwise purchase at full price. With each four selec- 
tions (or alternates) accepted at Special Members’ Prices, you receive 
a superlative bonus volume of your choice at no additional charge. 
Reach for a pencil right now and check off any three of the books shown. 
They’re yours for only $3.75 with an introductory membership in the 
Marsoro Book C.us. Save as much as $22.25 on regular bookstore 
prices. Mail the application form today, while this exclusive offer lasts, 


Choose any 3 of these books for $3.75 with Introductory Membership in the MARBORO BOOK CLUB! Mail your application today. 


THE STATUS SEEKERS. By vanes 0 VAN GOGH. By Frank Elgar. The © FREUD: THE MIND OF THE MOR- iq BR K B 
Packard, author of The Hidden long-awaited factual chronicle of his ALIST. By Philip Rieff. A revelation MARBORO BOOK CLU 





ssion of 
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mitrie:: 
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suaders. An eye-opening ponte 
of class behavior in America, and 
the hidden barriers that affect you 
and your future. List Price $4.50 


THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT. Jacques 

un’s brilliant, witty, and alto- 
gether merciless new book about the 
Sacred Cows of American culture. 
‘The most Re a ee in 


many years,’’—N 
List Price $5.00 
MEMOIRS OF A DUTIFUL DAUGH- 
TER. By Simone de Beauvoir. ‘One 
of the most significant autobiogra- 
phies of our time."’—Germaine Brée. 
“Such honesty must win the reader’s 
astonished respect.""—N. Y Times. 
“Pascinating!"" — Saturday Review. 
List Price $5.00 
MASS LEISURE. Ea. by E. Larrabee 
and R. Meyersohn. A wickedly reveal- 
ing study of America after hours— 
““togetherness”’ and do-it-your- 


self =” the rituals of drinking, spec-. 


tator sports, and sex as a form of 
gay——by such learned observers as 
Ald Mead, Bertrand Russell, 
Aldous Huxley, and David Rie$man. 
List Price $6.00 


life and art. A great French critic 
frees the real Van Gogh from the 
romantic fable that has obscured him 
for half a century. 369 reproductions. 
67 Full Color Plates. 

List Price $5.75. 


LOLITA. By Viadimir Nabokov. One 
of the most hotly-discussed books 
since t ensational controversy over 
Ulysses. Its subject matter has made 
the world gasp. The brilliance of its 
writing has made the world’s critics 
cheer. List Price $5.00 


O BORSTAL BOY. By Brendan Behan. 


The literary sensation of 1959. ‘‘Bril- 
Mant, lewd, riotous...a stupendous 
gift of language, exuberant, ungov- 
erned, and indeed ungovernable. 
Altogether moving and memorable.” 
—London Times. List Price $4.50 


0 BEING AND NOTHINGNESS. By 


Jean-Paul Sartre. Sartre’s Philoso- 
phy, of Being, including his views on 
social relations, his doctrine of free- 
dom, and existential psychoanalysis, 
635 pages. List Price $10.00 


of Freud’s thought on human moral- 
ity—from sexual ethics to religion. 
“One of the astonishingly few books 
to respond seriously to the intel- 
lectual and moral implications of 
psychoanalysis."’ — Lionel Trilling. 
400 pages. List Price $6.00 


© THE GREEK EXPERIENCE. By Sir 


Maurice Bowra. An almost incredibly 
brilliant summing-up of the whole 
achievement of Greek civilization, 
with 64 full pages of rare photo- 
graphs. The London Spectator calls 
t “‘A masterpiece’’—and it is. 
List Price $6.00 


O OF LOVE AND LUST. By Theodor 


Reik. Freud's most famous pupil 
analyzes the hidden nature of mas- 
culinity and femininity, normal and 
perverse, in romantic love, in mar- 
riage, parenthood, bachelorhood, and 
spinsterhood. List Price $7.50 


0 THE THEATRE. By Sheldon Cheney. 


000 years of the drama, sacred and 
be Dg from the rituals of Dionysus 
to the present. New enlarged edition. 
The most complete one-volume his- 
tory of the stage. 278 illus. 600 pp. 

List Price $8.50 


131 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a new member of the Marboro 
Book Club. Please send me the THREE books checked 
at the left at only $3.75 plus shipping for all three. 
Forthcoming selections and alternates will be described 
to me in a Monthly Advance Bulletin and I may decline 
any book simply by returning the printed form always 
provided. I agree to buy as few as four additional 
books (or alternates) at the reduced Members’ Price 
during the next twelve months; and I may resign at any 
time thereafter. I will receive a free BONUS BOOK 
for every four additional books I accept. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 





NAME 


ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE STATE 





MR-392 
GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied with 
this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the books 
within 7 days and your membership will be cancelled, 














Diaries 
* 


Years of Crisis, 
1928 - 1938 


by John Morton Blum 


“Presents in fascinating detail the 
complex processes of democratic 
government — how great deci- 
sions are made. The most absorb- 
ing chapters are, of course, those 
dealing with Morgenthau’s re- 
lationship with Mr. Roosevelt, A 
unique view of the New Dealers,” 

NEWSWEEK 

With a Preface by 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 





1 ON ALL BOOKS 





‘MATHEMATICS 
FOR EVERYMAN 


From Simple Numbers to the Calculus 


Egmont Colerus, the author, is one of that all- 
too-small band of gifted teachers who know how 
te COMMUNICATE mathematics. 


Once caught in his A there is no 
compelled to on at least as far as the calculus, with 
fascinating glimpses of mathematical history and philos- 
ophy along t “ * 
a or no ous of th ti is 
umed. Every ~—_ is Minestrate with an example. 
Sueh is Colerus’ tale 
what is happening, 


escape—one is 








some of the magic, the a ihe beauty of “the 
science has somehow rubbed off onto him, to his permanent 
Illustrations throughout. ORDER NOW! 


MATHEMATICS FOR EVERYMAN 
by Egmont Colerus 
$3.95 Postfree e 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 830-L 


enrichment. 


251 West 19th Street, New York 11 








| 25% DISCOUNT 








(10% on Texts and Technical Books) = 
ANY BOOKS YOU CHOOSE = 
1. Deduct 25% from list price. 

2. Add 20c per book for postage. 
3. Send Check or Money Order. 
N. Y. C. residents add 3% tax. 


THRIFTY BOOK CLUB 








At all bookstores. $7.50 as. Heughton Miffiin Ce. 





206 W. 15th St.eNEW YORK 11, N.Y. 








that this kind of tragicomic scandal 
signifies not any really new political 
developments in France but rathe 
the posthumous twitchings of an an 
cient conspiratorial tradition. 
Despite the hullabaloo, de Gai lle’s 
program for Algeria was overw]\«lm- 


| | ingly accepted; and the elimin::tion 
|from the ranks 


of the Gaulists 
of such intransigents as léon 
Delbecque and Jean-Baptiste B iaggi 
is a heppy event. In the France of 
1959, bustling, dynamic, and pros 
perous, a schoolboy plot like [a//aire 
Mitterand is an unwelcome a: .ch- 
ronism; and this seems to be 
precisely how French public opinion 
regarded it. The interest it has 
aroused is tempered by a heilthy 
degree of boredom. 


But for the Grace of God. 


Newspapers and magazines, which 
have found themselves getting a 
smaller share of advertising budgets 
over the past decade or so, have not 
been noticeably reluctant to publi- 
cize TV's embarrassments about 
rigged quiz shows. For many of them 
the drama has been that of a rival 
mass medium on trial. Any commer 
cial system of ostensible entertain- 
ment that places men, women, and 
even children in what appears to be 
well-nigh intolerable temptation to 
cheat, or at least to condone clieat- 
ing, surely deserves careful study. 

But to most Americans, we sus- 
pect, the absorbing drama has been 
not that of a system on trial but that 
of self-identification with the more 
or less pathetic heroes whom the 
system has projected on our imagi- 
nations. The itch that kept us all 
tuning in when the shows were in 
their heyday was the chance to meas- 
ure how well we ourselves mighi 
have succeeded in the isolation 
booth. It’s the same now, only the 
test is not of our memories for odd 
facts but of our ethics. 

We Americans seem to have 4 
morbid fascination with the idea o 
putting ourselves on trial this wa) 
by identifying ourselves with people 
in trouble. It gives us a thrill to re 
live vicariously the experience 
one about whom it is possible t0 
feel, “There but for the Grace of God 
go I.” And when we have dug wp 
the past and at least partially under 
stood what made another human be 
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You are invited to “‘attend” a series 


of worldly discussions 
with the great Sigmund Freud 


a & 


Drawn from life by Max Pollak 


H™ is an opportunity for you to 
share one of the richest and 
most rewarding experiences in liter- 
ature—the restless search for truth by 
Sigmund Freud, whose seminal think- 
ing casts fresh and startling light on 
the entire range of man’s inner nature 
—from his psyche to his sense of 
humor, from his warlike tendencies to 
his artistic drives. In the Collected 
Papers of Sigmund Freud, you will 
meet Freud, the bold explorer of the 
human condition, and hear — in his 
own words — provocative interpreta- 
tions of Dostoevski, the meaning of 
Moses, extrasensory perception, fairy 
tales, Greek tragedy . . . as well as his 
views On neurosis, sexuality, and 
other fundamentals of his psychologi- 
cal theories. This extraordinary 2274- 
page work, handsomely boxed, has 
been translated by Dr. Ernest Jones, 
Anna Freud, and James Strachey. 
The first four volumes were reviewed 
by Freud himself. 

Although the list price of the 
Collected Papers of Sigmund Freud 


is $25.00, we would like you to 
accept it as a welcoming gift on join- 
ing The Readers’ Subscription. Your 
set will provide only the first of many 
meetings with the great minds of past 
and present — communicating with 
you through the media of the novel, 
the drama, poetry, biography, literary 
criticism, and the sciences. As a mem- 
ber, you receive free each month our 
literary magazine, The Griffin, which, 
in recent issues, has presented illumi- 
nating essays by such outstanding 
critics as Horace Gregory, Oliver 
LaFarge, Arnold Toynbee, Norman 
Podhoretz, Alfred Kazin and Phyllis 
McGinley. Your savings, with bo- 
nuses, will exceed 45% — and your 
only obligation is to accept four addi- 
tional Selections, at reduced Mem- 
ber’s Prices, during the coming year. 
To join now, simply choose your first 
Selection from the distinguished titles 
described below —and your free 
Collected Papers of Sigmund Freud 
will be sent along with it. 





The Moses of 
Michelangelo 

Medusa’s Head 

Must the Artist Turn 
from Reality” 


Fetishism 





Jealousy, Paranoia and 


Is There A Language of 


Female Sexuality Masochism 
is God Our Eternal Ego? Is Religious Piety 


THE READERS’ SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS YOU, FREE, THIS *25°° SET — 
“THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF SIGMUND FREUD” 


AMONG THE 117 SUBJECTS DISCUSSED BY THE EMINENT PSYCHOANALYST ARE: 
Are Fairy Tales of 


The Taboo of Virginity 


Dreams and Telepathy be Enlightened 
Is Parents’ Love about Sex? é 
Narcissistic? Mourning and 3 
Hypnotism and Melancholia 
Suggestion Is Jealousy Abnormal’ 


Is Frustration Inherent 
in Success? 


Splitting of the Ego 
Why War? How Should Children 


The Libido Theory 
Why Day Dreams? 
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| BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE OUTSTANDING SELECTIONS 





THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH, by 
Sir James George Frazer. Man’s 

from tribalism to civil- 
ization—Frazer’s classic now 
reorganized, condensed and up- 
dated in one massive volume by 
T. H. Gaster. List Price $8.50 

MEMBER’s Price $5.95 


ROBERT FROST READS HIS 
POETRY. The New England poet 
in a recitation of 23 bucolic 
selections — Birches, Mending 
Wall, Death of a Hired Man, 
etc. Caedmon (33% rpm) long- 
playing record. List Price $5.95 
MEMBER’s PRICE 


THREE NOVELS OF SAMUEL 
BECKETT. Molloy, Malone Dies 
and The Unnamable, haunting 
renditions of the terrors of the 
existential world, by the versa- 
tile Irish writer. 608 pages. 
List Price $6.50 
MEMBER’S PRICE $4.95 


E. E. CUMMINGS: POEMS 1923- 
1954. 598 poems showing Cum- 
mings’ growth over 30 years as 
a poet of major stature. 

List PRICE $6.75 
MEMBER’s PRICE $4.85 


LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER by 
D. H. Lawrence. The unexpur- 
gated hardcover edition that set 
off the recent censorship contro- 
versy. “One of the most impor- 
tant works of fiction of the 
century.” Archibald MacLeish. 
List Price $6.00 

MEMBER’s PRICE $4.95 


EXISTENCE, Ed. by Rollo May, 
others. “This book opens up a 
new dimension .. . the ultimate 
question of man’s nature and the 
whole of his reality.” Paul 
Tillich. List Price $7.50 

MEMBER’S Price $5.75 


DISCOVERY OF THE MIND, by 
Bruno Snell. The origins of 
Western thought in classic 
Gree " edy and phi- 
losophy, explored by the noted 
German scholar. 

List Price $5.50 

MEMBER’S PRICE 

THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
W. B. YEATS. Definitive Second 
Edition, with the author's final 
revisions. ““Yeats was the great- 
est poet of our times.” 7. S. 
Eliot. List Price $6.00 
MEMBER'S PRICE $4.95 











ACCEPT this five-volume set FREE 


The Readers’ Subscription dest. r-s0 
59 FourTH Ave., NEw York 3, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member and send me at once my free gift of 
the $25.00 Collected Papers of Sigmund Freud and first Selection as 
indicated below, You will bill me for the first Selection at the 
reduced Member’s Price, plus a small postage and handling charge. 
I agree«to purchase four more Selections described in The Griffin 
during the coming year from the more than 60 available. I under- 
stand that I will receive a free bonus book or record of my own 
choosing after every four Selections purchased. 


First Selection 





Additional Selections Desired. 


Name 








Address. 





City. 








Bollingen 
® Series 


Art and Illusion 


By E. H. Gombrich. The A. W. 
Melion Lectures in the Fine 
Arts, 1956. With over 300 text 
illustrations, 18 in color. $10.00 


Zen and 
Japanese Culture 


By D. T. Suzuki. “A wealth of 
material, profusely and hand- 
somely illustrated.”—N.Y. Times 
Book Review. 69 conte 
plates. 


European Literature 
and the Latin 


Middle Ages 


By Ernst Robert Curtius. “‘A 
vast store of significant learn- 
ing and many new and impor- 
tant insights into the Humane 
literary heritage and its precari- 
ous transmission.” — Francis 
Fergusson, Hudson Review. 


lidoges = 


By Paul Valéry. Translated by 
William McCausland Stewart, 
with two prefaces by Wallace 
Stevens. Volume 4 in the Col- 
lected Works of Paul Valéry. 
“Many of Valéry’s ideas are... 
the raw material of contem- 
porary speculation on poetry 
and art.”—Geoffrey H. Hartman, 
Poetry Magazine. $3.00 


lon Khaldan : 
The Mugaddimah 


An Introduction to History 


Translated from the Arabic by 
Franz Rosenthal. “The most 
comprehensive and _ illuminat- 
ing analysis of how human af- 
fairs work that has been made 
anywhere.”—Arnold J. Toynbee, 
The Observer. iiiustrated. 

3 volumes, boxed: a 


ores “a -y-y 


ixth Avenue, New York 14. y 
catalogue, write te Les Series, 
140 E. 62nd St., N.Y 





ing act the way he did, our psycho- 
sociological approach to the ideals 
of justice then points to the conclu- 
sion that all of us would have acted 
the same way. This inclines us to 
indulgence toward the poor fellow 
who is in trouble, for we want to 
acquit ourselves. 

At the risk of sounding preachy 
| we would like to suggest that this is 
/as good an occasion as any to put a 
stop to this kind of egocentric phi- 
lanthropy. Most of us still know the 
difference, for instance, between cut- 
ting a few corners to accomplish our 
ends and lying under oath about 
‘what we have done. And as to the 
quiz shows, it may well be that very 
few of us would have refused to do, 
or at least pretend we hadn't no- 
ticed, something that was after all 
not technically illegal in exchange 
for princely rewards. But that 
doesn’t mean all of us would have 
_gone on to pretend that we were le- 
gitimate heroes of scholarship and 
the intellect. 





Noble Motives 


Despite V. K. Krishna Menon’s habit 
of lambasting the major western 
powers whenever he sees an oppor- 
tunity, India has established a rep- 
utation in the United Nations for an 
attitude of sweet reasonableness on 
colonial problems. In his opening 
_ statement at last year’s General As- 
'sembly, for instance, Mr. Menon 
paid tribute to “the metropolitan 
countries, which, for one reason or 
_another, and not the least for liberal 
and humanitarian reasons, have con- 
tributed to the liberation” of former 
colonies. During that same session, 
Indian influence in the Afro-Asian 
bloc was repeatedly thrown on the 
| side of moderation. On the question 
| of the Cameroons, the Indians. broke 
with all the African members of the 
U.N. to help put across a resolution 
favored by London and Paris. On 
| Algeria, Mr. Menon’s position of- 
fered a rare example of that proud 
man’s modesty. “I cannot pretend to 
know the solution,” he said. 

This year, however, the tone has 
changed significantly. Almost alone 
| among the eighty-two nations, India 
has had rough words for de Gaulle’s 
offer of self-determination via elec- 
| tions in Algeria. Mr. Menon rejected 
the terms of de Gaulle’s plan. In- 











stead, he declared, “we shall support 
the claim of Algeria for independ- 
ence.” 

It is never easy to know what goes 
through the brilliant mind of that 
distinguished statesman. Perhaps he 
is acting in his country’s interest 
There is much evidence that the re 
lations between India and Pakistan 
have been improving. It has even 
been suggested that their old quarre! 
over Kashmir may be settled in high- 
level negotiations between the tw: 
governments—possibly without both 
ering the people of Kashmir with th: 
nuisance of elections and the para- 
phernalia of self-determination. 


These Things Were Said 


q We would be interested in learnin: 
the views of our readers on the re- 
vival of the lash.—Editorial in the 
New York Journal-American. 

q Life is angry . . . life is whimsical 
Life is a head through a windshield. 
or a monkey stealing peanuts at the 
zoo. Life is a chorus girl losing her 
britches or an Asian bandit losing 
his head. See it all—the laughter, the 
gunfire, the shattered glass, the leers, 
the tears, the legs, the dregs—in the 
newspaper that prints the kind of 
pictures that see all, tell all, and 
show life as it really is—the DAILY 
NEWS!—Advertisement in the New 
York Times. 

4 Selective breeding that would pro- 
duce a superior human race will be 
advocated by Dr. Hermann J. Muller, 
Nobel prize-winning geneticist, at 
a meeting in Chicago next month. 

. He said there were two ways of 
achieving human improvement. They 
are: 

A method of artificial insemination 
in which women are impregnated 
with the seeds of superior men. 

A gradual method in which su- 

perior couples would raise more 
children than they can support and 
turn them over to others for adop- 
tion. “Those consenting to do 
this would truly be social-minded,” 
Muller said.—AP report. 
4 Here are just a few of the many 
advantages offered you by Pinelawn 
Memorial Park . . . CARE. Perma- 
nent maintenance included at no ex- 
tra cost. There is no annual care 
charge. NO COMPETING HEAD- 
STONES. — Advertisement in the 
New York Mirror Magazine. 
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Never before offered at this price! 


REGULARLY $40 $9°5 


For a limited time only.. 


vid 5 8 


PHOTO GR APHI Cc You Receive When You Join the 
HISTORY OF THE 
CLV TL, WAR. cons 10 vx 


GREATEST PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE CIVIL WAR EVER COMPILED! 


8,500 pages of pictures and text. Nearly 4,000 on-the-scene photographs— 
in five massive volumes—including the largest collection of Brady 
photographs in the world, each rich with details that thousands of words 
could not describe! Same size as the original collector’s edition, 734” x 1044”, 
with an illuminating new introduction by Henry Steele Commager. 


- is the most celebrated Civil War classic—the monumental history of the war, 

revealed with the realism and rich detail of that most accurate and dramatic 
witness—the camera. Never before and never since has there been such a magnifi- 
cent collection of photographs and text consolidated into one unified, chronological 
history. Beside the nearly 4,000 rare photographs there are thousands of pages of 
vital, informative text, including articles, reports, analyses and eye-witness ac- 
counts by eminent military leaders, editors, historians, reporters and other experts, 
all close to the events of the times. John K. Hutchens of the Herald Tribune summed 
up his glowing review of THE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR by describ- 
ing this tremendous work as “a poem, vast, tumultuous and enduring.” 

Practically every book on the Civil War has borrowed from this massive work. 
Until fairly recently it has been available only from dealers in rare books at pre- 
mium prices. Now it is yours in a magnificent new edition containing every picture 
and every word of the original—and for a very limited time—at a special low price! 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC HIsToRY OF THE CIVIL 
War is already a prized possession in thou- 
sands of homes—a priceless collection of 
great historic photographs that have en- 
thralled both young and old. It sells for— 
and will continue to sell—at its regular 
price of $40. However, for a limited time, 


SAVE 40% -FREE BONUS BOOKS 


By joining The American History Publica- 
tion Society now, you will immediately re- 
ceive THE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE 
CiviL Wark at the remarkable limited offer 
price of $9.95. You may, if you like, choose 
your first selection from the list below. Or, 
tf you prefer, choose from the selections in 
the forthcoming monthly publication of the 
Society, AMERICANA, that will be mailed to 

‘ou. bing =) membership i in The American 

istory Publication Society you will build 
a valuable and enduring collection of the 













































: A Dramatic Demonstration of 
the Quality of the Selections— 
PLUS the Substantial Savings 


we are offering this magnificent new five- 
volume edition for only $9.95, when you join 
the unique American History Publication 
Society. This unprecedented offer is our way 
of demonstrating the high caliber of selec- 
tions and the substantial savings you will 
receive as a Society member. 





vital works of American history—at savings 

averaging 40% and more! Moreover, after 
the first year you receive a valuable bonus 
Book for every four books you purchase. 
Send no money now. Simply indicate in the 
coupon below how you would like to begin 
membership. A set of PHOTOGRAPHIC HIs- 
TorY (and your first selection, only if you 
wish) will be sent to you. We "will bill you 
later. To be sure that you get your copy of 
the PHoTocRAPHIc History at this tremen, 
dous saving, fill in the coupon today! 





Choose any one of these fine books as your first optionai membership selection 


=f A. FROM ATLANTA by A. A. Hoehling—The epic 
of the only American city ever to taste the hell 
ok fota’ war. Told in the words of the people who lived - 
This story of the siege of Atlanta is destined to become 
Classic of Americana. “...An absolute necessity for : ail 
of Civil War Brotherhood." — Orville Prescott, 
WY. Times. Retail Price $6.95. Member's Price. $5.95. 
ome JEFFERSON by Nathan Schachner— Most compre- 
s = this ees, many-faceted man. 
“The best rson biogr: Te ae have seen.""— Orville Pres- 
cott, N.Y. Times. Re Retail Price $8.95. Member's Price $6.95. 
THE PRESIDENCY OF JOHN ADAMS by ae G. Kurtz— 
Relive all the drama and turmoil of a young hation’s sires 
Strides to itical maturity in this yt study of 
the roles played by ——, Hamilton and Jefferson durin 
the early years. oo ohty e $8.50. Member's Price $6.85 
THE REPUBLICAN ERA by ode 0. Untie—_Pogton P Prize 
winning history of the great governmen ‘ment: 
an eerie o ‘the Personalities of the men who 
corns | mo on Critical years of 1869-1901. Retail 
Price 4a Price $4.85. 


aenens ano iTS by George F. Scheer and Hugh F 
ranin-—The ‘ieee of the Revolut tion leaps to life in the 
words of the men who were there. Retail Price $7.50. Mem- 
ber's Price $6.35. 

| RODE WITH JEB STUART by H. B. McClellan—A new edi- 
tion . a owe py el the richest source on the wartime 
Caree: aoe ee Gants of the Cre War. 
Retail Price $6.50. Member's Price $5.35. 

















A HISTORY OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS by Eugene H. 
Roseboom— From Washington to Eisenhower—a colorful 
record of America’s growth. Craramed with a wealth of 
fact not to be found in y Aeeal single work, Retail Price . 

yt Coley Fablealten hee 

THE CONFEDERATE READER edited by Richard B. Harwell — (Z Inc 


A panorama of Confederate writing on every aspect of 





ed ten. Ca he ee 11 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. ¥ De ’ 
. . N.Y. pt. 1112-R59 
Pree Sees, and cartoons. Retail Price 7 ae enroll = o a, ont and mn bm abe none 
THE UNION READER edited by Richard B. Harwell —A rich oat pd Ey Bye ng hg BE 
; plus a small mailing charge). My first selection as a member is 
and engrossing anthology that relates the story of the (check off one of the books list balow) 0 OR I will ‘aa my first 


Civil War as seen by the soldiers and civilians of the 
Member's Price $6.35. 


North. Retail Price $7.50. lection from the forthcoming issue of Americana, the Society's free 


monthly publication. During the first year I agree to accept at least six 


THE CRISIS OF AMERICAN LABOR by Sidney Lens —A frank selections. For every four additional eussttens I accept thereafter, I am 
survey of union men and methods today; discussing rackets to receive a free Bonus Book. I can cancel my membership any time 
and racketeers, naming names —with vivid sketches of big after sccepting six selections during the first year. 





labor's leaders. Hard-hittin, history by a Courageous union Franklin Pierce A History of Presidential Elections 
leader. Retail Price $6.00. Ss Price $4.95. Thomas Jefferson The Presidency of Joh 

BLOCKADE RUNNERS OF THE CONFEDERACY. » _nemtien Rebels and Redcoats Blockade Runners of ne Cont. deracy 
Cochran—The exciting, little-known story of the daring The Crisis of American Labor Last Train pen — inta 

men who drove their frail, unarmed ships rt the guns of The Republican Era The Union Rea 

the Federal cruisers to bring Gh and f food to South- The Confederate Reader | Rode With ny Stuart 

ern ports. Retail Price $5.00. Price $3.95. 

FRANKLIN PIERCE by Roy F. Nichols —This Diograehy. ¥ writ- 

ten by a distinguished Pulitzer Prize winner, breaks’ down Name 

the stereo’ image of Pierce as a mediocrity to reveal 

@ complex human being, a man of eg in a ruthless, 

daring era. Retail Price $8.50. Member's Price $6.95. AppRESS. 
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“At last I have found it !” 


“Such rare pleasure is worth the seeking. 
For to me, this is the perfect Scotch!” 
THE ANTIQUARIAN 
















DE LUXE SCOTCH WHISKY 
86.8 PF, CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTD., N. Y.C. 19 












Behind the headlines 
made by 
national security 

investigations... 


‘THe man | 
WHO WOULD} 
BE GOD 


By HAAKON CHEVALIER 


Behind the headlines made by 
national security investigations 
lie the turbulent lives of the 
men who ask the questions .. . 
and those who must answer. 
This disquieting novel probes 
beneath the accusations, eva- 
sions and half-truths to reveal 
the all-too-human men who 
shape our future and the mo- 
tives that goad them. It is des- 
tined to become one of the most 
talked-about books of the year. 


Just Published 
$4.95 at all book stores 
G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
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THE VISIT 
To the Editors: Max Ascoli’s editorial 
(“Now That We’ve Seen Him—”), in the 
October 15 Reporter is excellent. No 
one else, to my knowledge, has done 
anywhere near as well in analyzing the 
implications of what Khrushchev said 
and did here. 
CHARLES BuRTON MARSHALL 
Arlington, Virginia 


To the Editors: As a fairly steady reader 
of The Reporter, I read the editorial on 
Khrushchev with shock and disbelief. 
It adopts the smug, triumphant, hor- 
rified air of being wronged by the be- 
havior and expression of a man whom 
anyone with a mind knows to be op- 
posed to our system. 

Tuomas Ewinc III 

New York 


To the Editors: I read Max Ascoli’s edi- 
torial with great interest and feel that 
he adopts a most realistic attitude 
toward the recent visit of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev. I share his view that the 
American public should refrain from all 
illusions d optimism regarding this na- 
tion’s relations with the Soviet Union. 

It is my feeling that the American 
people, as a whole, conducted them- 
selves in conformity with the wishes of 
the President and the Department of 
State, and as a result of this unprec- 
edented visit, this country and the 
Soviet Union may achieve a greater 
degree of mutual understanding. 

Georce CHRISTOPHER, Mayor 
San Francisco 


To the Editors: Max Ascoli’s editorial 
on Khrushchev is unworthy of Mr. 
Ascoli and unworthy of The Reporter. 
There may be many objections to some 
of Khrushchev’s proposals and to the 
way in which he presented them during 
his U.S. trip. What emerged from the 
visit, however, is that the Soviets are 
looking for a reasonable adjustment of 
the Berlin issue. And farfetched though 
this may seem at the present time, we 
may soon find that they are proposing 
disarmament not merely as a propagan- 
da trick but because they find it con- 
ducive to their economic self-interest. 

How do we answer Khrushchev’s pro- 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


posals? What will be their possible 
effect on our system of alliances anc on 
our economy? It seems to me that the 
answers to these and other questions 
call for a cool and patient analysis 


of the issues involved. I do not find 
this in Max Ascoli’s intemperate »ut- 
pouring. 
Leo BRoMWICH..- . 
Sherman. Oaks, - California 


To the Editors: I should like to express 
agreement with and appreciation for 
the thorough and realistic appraisals 
of the Khrushchev visit in Max Ascoli’s 
editorial. . 
HERBERT HAMINEUMAN 
Arlington, Virginia 


To the Editors: Khrushchev struck me, 
and many other Canadians to whom | 
spoke, as being as quick-witted, tough, 
and efficient as any “self-made tough 
and efficient American business execu- 
tive—and therefore a person with 
whom it would be possible to come to 
terms. (After all, eventually we shall 
have to do just. this, or we won't be 
here at all, will we?) ‘ 
HELEN A. PurRsER 
Haney, British Columbia 


To the Editors: “Now That We've Seen 
Him—” is unquestionably the best edi- 
torial Max Ascoli has ever written. 
It is also the best summing up of 
Khrushchev’s visit. 
IsADOR SHAFFER 
Flushing, New York 


To the Editors: ‘We used to be so sure 
that the forces of history were on our 
side. Soviet assertions that they. were 
destined eventually to reap the harvest 
of history were written off as whistling 
in the dark. But Mr. Khrushchev was 
too self-confident. He didn’t act like a 
man who was just whistling. American 
apprehension about the dies of 
disarmament and peaceful competition 
may be due to our habitual suspicion 
that “they don’t really mean it.’ But 
some of our apprehension may be due 
to recognition of the economic disloca- 
tions that would result in our own 
country if we did end the cold war, and 
some of it may be due to our own lack 
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THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOBIETY 


offers you the opportunity to enrich your home with the finest books 
in the arts. The books pictured here are only a sampling of recent 
Seven Arts selections, but their authoritative texts, fidelity of re- 
production, and beautiful book-making are typical of all the books 
the Society offers its members at substantial savings. 


Why not begin your trial membership in this unique organization 
now? Make your first selection any one* of the outstanding books 
shown here, and choose any other to be sent you free as an intro- 
ductory gift. 


Your savings on this introductory offer alone can amount to 
as much as $37.25. 


ART SINCE 1945. The first complete 
international survey. 180 illus. (60 in color). 
Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 


IDEAS AND IMAGES IN WORLD ART. 
By René Huyghe. 
“Belongs with Malraux.”” — Emile Henriot 


400 illus. (16 in color). Retail $15.00. ; *You may choose the two books marked “count as one” as your free 
Member's price $11 gift—or as your first selection. 


SPACE, TIME AND peemnceee, pesmi 
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You may take as your free gift or first 
selection the magnificent six-volume 


GREAT AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES 


These books do for American Artists what French 
critics did to make the world aware of the School of 
Paris Alfred Frankfurter. This handsome boxed set 
contains over 480 illus. (96 in full color). Retail $23.70 
Member's price $13.95 











Giedion's Lome hori classic. 780 
pp., 450 illus. Retail $12.50. 
Member's price $9.50. The Seven Arts Book Society, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
PABLO PICASSO. By Wilhelm Boeck and You may enter my name as a member 
Jaime Sabartés. A monumental study with 606 and send me the free gift and first selec- 
Menbice pice $1888 $17.50. tion (at te special member's price plus 
oe t an g) indicated. | agree 

THE HOKUSAI SKETCHBOOKS. By James A. to take as few as five additional selections 
Michener. 185 color plates + hundreds —or alternates—in the next 12 ths. 1 
of illus. Boxed, raw silk binding. Retail am to receive each month without charge FREE GIFT 
$10.00. Member's price $7.95. the attractive Seven Arts News containing 
COMPLETE BOOK OF ARTISTS’ TECHNIQUES. an extensive review of the forthcoming 
By Kurt Herberts. A guide for artist and selection and descriptions of all other FIRST SELECTION 
layman. 169 illus. (80 in color). Retail books available to me at member's prices. Mr 
$15.00. Member's price $10.95. If | do not want the selection announced Mrs. 
CONSTANTIN BRANCUSI. By Carola Giedion- ne bag Fl a ae i please print 

elcker. 151 illus. + 2 color plates. another book from the more than 100 
Poop nace cary pag eens wane owe in the course Address. 

an » 8 bershi 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Two lavishly illdstrated pon pono of taenion ogy adh. City ZONE een SUACC ceeeerrereneermsare 
volumes, cach tracing. the history of a new | tional selections Gr fterata $9113 
Member's price (for both books) $20.00. 
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Landmark 
Books 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


5 NEW LANDMARK BOOKS 
Stonewall Jackson by Jonathan Daniels 
The Battle for the Atlantic by Jay Williams 


The First Transatlantic Cable 
by Adele Gutman Nathan 


The Story of the U. S$. Air Force by Robert Loomis 


The Swamp Fox of the Revolution 
by Stewart Holbrook 


5 NEW WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 
Chief of the Cossacks by Harold Lamb 
The Adventures o7 Ulysses by Gerald Gottlieb 
William the Conqueror by Thomas B. Costain 
Jesus of Nezareth by Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Julius Caesar by John Gunther 


Ages 10-16. $1.95 each 





Allabou 
Books 





Legacy 
BOOKS 


$1.50 EACH 





Looking 


bias 
Library 


$1.50 EACH 


All About the Jungle by Armstrong Sperry 


All About Prehistoric Cave Men 
by Sam and Beryl Epstein 


All About the Ice Age by Patricia Lauber 
All About Archaeology by Anne Terry White 


Ages 10-14. $1.95 each 
A new series of exciting new versions of the great and en- 
during myths, legends folk tales of long ago, retold by 


The Gods of Mount Olympus by Robert Penn Warren 
The Golden Fleece by John Gunther 
The Trojan Horse by Shirley Barker 
The Voyages of Ulysses by Clifton Fadiman 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
by Anne Terry White 
Thor’s Visit to the Land of the Giants 
by Nancy Wilson Ross 
The Sword of Siegfried by Katharine Scherman 
Robin Hood by Orville Prescott 
Paul Bunyan by Maurice Dolbier 
Cupid, the God of Love by Frances Winwar 


A new series of inexpensive editions of great works of 
children’s literature which have been out of print or diffi- 
cult to obtain in bookstores. Whenever possible, the original 
illustrations will be used. Phyllis McGinley, W. H. Auden 
and Edmund Wilson are the consulting editors. 5 x 7%, 
paper over boards, 300 black-and-white illustrations 


throughout, four-color covers. Smythe sewn. Ages 8 and up. 


Five Children and It by E. Nesbit 

The Blue Fairy Book by Andrew Lang 

The Princess and the Goblin by George McDonald 
Men and Gods by Rex Warner 


Wild Animals | Have Known 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 


The Peterkin Papers by Lucretia Hale 
A Book of Nonsense by Edward Lear 


Looking Glass Book of Verse 
edited by Janet Adam-Smith 


The Haunted Looking Glass 
12 Ghost Stories edited by Edward Gorey 


The Lost World by Arthur Conan Doyle 


Published by THE LOOKING GLASS LIBRARY, Distributed by RANDOM HOUSE 






NOW AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, RANDOM HOUSE, NEW YORK 








of confidence that we can keep aheac 
in such competition. 

Our country has apparently lost the 
capacity it once had for exultant, enthu- 
siastic, zestful living. We boast, in our 
cold-war propaganda, about how mucl, 
better off our people are than the 
Russian people, and in domestic politic; 
we even use such slogans as “You neve 
had it so good,” or “Peace,: prosperity 
ane o~. ogel But our characteristi. 
m today seems to be somewhere 
between boredom and dismay. We mus 
at least consider the possibility tha: 
this national mood oad be as mucl: 
the cause as it is the consequence o! 
our inability to find a way out of the 
cold war. 

WituuaM R, Catton, Jr 
Seattle 


CBR AND BW 


To the Editors: I have read with inter 
est Walter Schneir’s article in th 
October 1 Reporter (“The Campaig: 
to Make Chemical Warfare Respect 
able”). 

I must, however, state that I do not 
see in the current series of informa 
tional articles on chemical warfare : 
campaign to make chemical, biological, 
and radiological warfare respectable 
It appears to me nothing more than 
an effort to educate people on little- 
known facts pertaining to this field. . . . 
The people of the United States and 
of the Allied countries know compara- 
tively little about this field of warfare. 
and while it is to be hoped that we wil! 
never have a need to know, there is no 
assurance that Russia or her satellites 
will not at some time in the future use 
CBR in warfare. I would be more in- 
clined to suspect those who don’t want 
the public informed about CBR than 
to suspect the ones who are seeking to 
inform the public. 

Bos SIKEs 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


To the Editors: Since last summer, that 
is for more than three months, a “Vigil 
at Fort Detrick” has been held at one 
of the testing centers Mr. Schneir men- 
tions. A group of from five to twenty 
people stand in silent meditation along 
the access road to Fort Detrick in rain 
or sun, the participants spelling each 
other in shifts of a few hours. They 
hope to make an impact on the workers 
driving past them to and from work. 
The sign they bring along every morn- 
ing when they start the vigil says 
simply: “Vigil at Fort Detrick—An Ap- 
ee to Stop Preparation for Germ War- 
are. 

Victor PAscHKIs 

New York 


To the Editors: I would like to express 
my congratulations to Walter Schneii 
for his excellent article about biological! 
and chemical warfare. Having once 
visited the terrifying bacteriological! 
warfare test center at Dugway, Utah. 
I am convinced that controls are urgent- 
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ly needed in this area of weapons 
S idlapment. I should like to draw 
attention to a point that Mr. Schneir 
might well have included. I refer to 
the fact that the United States is the 
only major power which has not signed 
the Geneva Protocol outlawing the use 
of bacteriological warfare. I do not 
think that very many Americans realize 
this, but I think that if we really mean 
what we say about the importance of 
an informed public, it is essential that 
this fact be known. 

Since the military is so anxious to 
promote the development of these im- 
moral techniques, let it also give us 
the reason why the U.S. government 
will not agree to ban the use of bacteri- 
ological warfare. 

E. W. Preirrer, Ph.D. 
Missoula, Montana 


BIRTH CONTROL IN JAPAN 

To the Editors: Bravo for Denis War- 
ner’s article on “Japan’s Empty Kinder- 
gartens” (The Reporter, October 15). I 
commend your editorial policy in print- 
ing an article so clear, succinct, and 
forthright, on a currently important but 
extremely controversial subject. 

In a magazine of your scope, it is 
especially important and timely as a 
frank appraisal of one of the most press- 
ing world-wide problems today. And it 
is especially important, also, because 
your thoughtful reading public will un- 
doub'edly be influential in the eventual 
fate of the Draper Report, which covers 
this question in our foreign-aid program. 

CATHERINE CAMPBELL 
Loudonville, New York 


To the Editors: In February I visited 
Japan on my way te India. I met with a 
number of women who wanted me to 
stay and help them. As I had not planned 
to do that I said that I would return. 
So after I had returned to Tuscon. and 
settled up some affairs, especially with 
my doctors, I went off to Japan, taking 
four teen-agers, two of them my grand- 
daughters, and their friends. The girls 
lived in a Japanese home and traveled 
through Japan, always living in Japa- 
nese hotels and have many Japanese 
songs that they sing very well. 

Japan’s birth rate, which was cut 
down fifty per cent in 1958, is really a 
great encouragement to all of us. We 
must not forget, too, that while Douglas 
MacArthur was in power, he allowed 
the Eugenics Protection Law to remain, 
and certainly did not encourage the 
people of Japan to abolish that law. 
The Japanese people love children, but 
as one woman said, “We do not love 
those that we do not know.” 

They are doing all they can to en- 
courage contraception and to reduce 
abortion, but, and it is a big “B” with 
“but,” they have a problem, not as great 
as India’s but still a problem never- 
theless. 

MARGARET SANGER, President 
International Planned 

Parenthood Federation 
Tucson, Arizona 


November 12, 1959 
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your indiviaual home or office decor, 
you may simply return them within 
ten days for a refund of your $5 per 








FOR REPORTER READERS 


NOW! ONLY $5 ..... 


brings the world’s great 
sculpture into your home 


has won the highest praise of art- 
lovers and professional decorators. 
low prices are made gg 
by Wynn's policy of selling onl 
mail, d Toots 
replicas have never been available 
before under such a generous trial 
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L-227 ‘WINGED These beaut'ful hand-finished replicas ™ode only in a select number o 
VICTORY” (Nike) represent great art which, until re- Seteptyee gubtlostions, we recom- 
3rd Cent. B.C. cently, has been found only in fa- iate action. SEND THE 
stone finish. 14” mous and 1 Their COUPON TODAY FOR DELIVERY IN 
high. Only 21.95 exceptional detail and authentic finish TIME FOR CHRISTMAS. 
: =) * -302 a Soe CAT” Egyptian. 8-500 ‘HEAD OF BEETHOVEN” 
R-804 “THE KISS” Rodin. B.C. Antiqued bronze Buff finish, black base. 10 
Orig. Paris, France. Bronze pee nag 9%” high. Only 13.50 high Only 13.9 
finish. 10” high. Only 18.95 7 . y 13.95 
L ” ”“ Mla7 oo 
F907 “DAVID” Michelangelo, (PAIR) “Ming “Dynasty An. Michelantew Autos one. 
1504. Orig. in Florence, Italy. tiqued green bronze finish. bronze finish. 10” high. 
Green bronze finish. 14” high. Only 13.95 Only 11.95 
Only 11.95 , . 
R-414 “MOSES” Michelangelo, pies ll ee 4 
St. Peter's, Rome. White mar- ircle ; . 
ble finish. 15” high. Only 22.95 your am > wwe tor Dope. 8-12 
: es : —— j e - WYNN S FINE ARTS WAREHOUSE 1 
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M-404 “RELIEF OF YOUNG P THINKER” in 
GREEK HORSEMAN” 4th Cent. J i-203 an impressive f 
B.C. Met. Museum of Art. 10"" high bronze- 

White marble finish. 18” high. p ‘727. Wane finish replica 
(Wall Hanging). Only 11.95 ' M-27 wen ve we be i 
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We'll see the usual, 


255 Sequoia, Box R 


plus Dublin to past the 

Iron Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A_ differ- 

ent trip—for the young in spirit who want 

to be accompanied but not: herded around. by 
Also shorter 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
Pasadena, 
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TOPOLSKI’S CHRONICLE... 
lic offering in 
and tasteful Christmas gift, 
ICLE is a modern version of an 18th century broad- 
sheet crammed with great drawings in color and 
black and white of great contemporary figures in 
public life and the arts, 
Topolski, acknowledged as the greatest 
draughtsman of our time. Many of them frameable. 
Printed and mailed in London. 24 issues per_year 

. $12.50. Send cheque or money order to David 
M. Yerzy, (8 East 60th St. New York 22. 


A first-time pub- 
America. For a most distinguished 
TOPOLSKT 8S CHRON- 
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ARE YOUR FRIENDS 
BETTER STOCKED 
THAN SANTA? 


(see page 41) 
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those happy days when they 
had a sure cure for everything! 


ee 


THE GOLDEN 
AGE OF 


QUACK 


by STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


Author of The Age of the Moguls, 
Holy Old Mackinaw, etc. 

The amazing history of American 
patent medicine makers and master 
pitchmen who peddled panaceas to 
a nation of starry-eyed hypochon- 
driacs ... aided and abetted by 
advertising genius! 

CANCER! SWAMP FEVER! GOITER! 

RHEUMATISM! PARALYSIS! 

CATARRH! LOSS OF MANHOOD! 


No affliction was too dire, no malady 
too obscure. Somebody was always 
anxious to help. (Beware of counter- 
feits and imitations!) Sufferers could 
seek salvation with Swamp Oil, 
Peruna, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, Galvanic Love Powders, 
The Invalid’s Friend and Hope, the 
Oxydonor, and Thacher Magnetic 
Shields.( Positively guaranteed!) 








WITH MIRACULOUS POWERS 
TO DESTROY DOLDRUMS 





PRESCRIBED FOR 
° tors 
* Druggists 
Devotees of Americana 
Historians 
Hucksters 
Hosts 
And other students of human 
folly 


Do not procrastinate! 

Rush to your nearest bookseller and 
demand a copy. Available in a bright 
yellow wrapper for only $4.95. En- 
dorsed by thousands! 


Lhe Macmillan €. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 








WHO- 


HE STEEL STRIKE raises once again 

the problem of the limjts of free 
collective bargaining in a society 
such as ours. While no one would 
casually trifle with the right of work- 
ers to organize and to strike or with 
the right of management to resist 
labor's demands, the fact remains 
that every right in a democratic 
social order has an inherent self- 
limitation. It is obviously inconceiv- 
able that the nation could allow a 
labor dispute in such an industry as 
steel to reach the point where the 
steel stockpile is exhausted and the 
stockpile of our freedom and secur- 
ity seriously endangered. But how 
can we make sure that such a dis- 
pute will stop short of this point? 
Already there are many cries for 
some system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion to dispose of the matter once 
and for all. Yet, as Max Ascoli points 
out in his editorial, this cure is worse 
than the disease. Where it has been 
tried in other countries, it has only 
served to drive labor-management 
troubles underground. What we 
need, the editorial concludes, is not 
a theoretical panacea but new insti- 
tutions in our society that would be 
capable of promoting agreed settle- 
ments instead of actually encour- 
aging industrial strife. 


Mec CIVITAS, MAGNA SOLITUDO— 
a great city, a great loneliness. 
And the Romans didn’t even invent 
that saying but took it over from the 
Greeks. We today find it a little hard 
to comprehend what the Greeks 
were complaining about—their cities 
were so small, so cozy. But complain 
they did, and it is somewhat reassur- 
ing for us to realize that our own 
difficulties in coping with urban liv- 
ing have so distinguished and ancient 
a lineage. 

Gerald Burns, a public-relations 
consultant and attorney, examines 
the extraordinary story of rent con- 
trol in New York City. . . . Nathan 
Glazer, who writes on the impasse 
of city planning today, collaborated 
with David Riesman in the writing 
of The Lonely Crowd, and has just 
edited a volume of studies on the 
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WHAT-— 


WHy- 


housing problems of minority groups 
for the University of California Press 
... William O’Hallaren, who live: 
in Los Angeles, where the mayors oi} 
our leading cities recently conferred 
describes the growing _ politica! 
weight of urban America and how 
it affects the national politica! 
equilibrium. 


| owen Warner, who frequently 
contributes articles from the 
Far East, went to Laos for The 
Reporter to try to find out what lay 
behind the headlines. . . . Seyom 
Brown is the author of a recent 
book, Politics and Government in 
California. . . . William H. Hessler 
is on the staff of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. . . . Madeleine Chapsal 
reports from time to time on cul- 
tural events in Paris for us. .. . 
Herbert Mitgang is the author of a 
recent novel, The Return, and has an 
anthology, Civilians Under Arms, 
scheduled to be published _ this 
month. .. . Alfred Balk is a free- 
lance writer who lives in Chicago. 

. Gore Vidal, our drama critic for 
this fall season, is the author of the 
play Visit to a Small Planet as well 
as of several novels. 

With this issue of The Reporter, 
Irving Kristol leaves the post of 
Editor in order to devote himself to 
writing; we are glad to say that he 
will continue to be an editorial ad- 
viser and regular contributor to the 
magazine. In this number, he regis- 
ters a dissenting opinion on Allen 
Drury’s best-selling novel, Advise 
and Consent. 

George Steiner, a regular con- 
tributor of literary criticism to our 
columns, is the author of Tolstoy or 
Dostoevsky, which Knopf published 
early this year. Formerly an editor 
of the Economist and a Fellow of 
the Institute for Advanced Study, he 
is now teaching at Princeton. . 
Sudhir Sen is director of the Pro- 
gramme Division of the Technical 
Assistance Board at the United Na- 
tions. He writes here, of course, in 
a purely personal capacity. .. . The 
cover, a city impression, is by 
Frederic Marvin. 
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AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE 


by Richard M. Dorson 


A MARVELLOUSLY READABLE ac- 
count of genuine American folk- 
lore (as opposed to all-too-common 
“fakelore”’) — how it began, how it 
developed, what it means. Five 
movements in our history have 
given rise to our varied folk tra- 
dition — colonization, Negro slav- 
ery, immigration, westward ex- 
pansion, and mass culture. The au- 
thor discusses and illustrates them 
all in a book that abounds in color- 
ful examples, yet meets the tests 
of scholarship. $4.50 





SONS OF THE 
SHAKING EARTH 


by Eric R. Wolf - 


M IDDLE AMERICA — the area occu- 
pied by Mexico and Guatemala — 
has been peopled for many thou- 
sands of years. Here, for the first 
time in one book, is the story of the 
land, its history and its cultures, 
by an anthropologist with a real 
gift for writing. From the rise of 
agriculture through the Aztec Em- 
pire to the stormy present, it pre- 
sents an engrossing panorama of 
an area as intriguing as the Medi- 
terranean basin. Profusely illus- 
trated. $5.00 
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EDITORIAL 





MAX ASCOLI 








6 Pus pispute has occurred during a period of grow- 

byw national interest in ways of achieving both 
price stability and economic growth. This public in- 
terest has put unusual strain on collective bargaining, 
the values of which our nation also seeks to preserve.” 
So reads the report of the fact-finding board on the 
steel strike the President appointed on October 9. 
This detailed and fair report, issued on October 19, 
reached the melancholy conclusion that the board could 
not “point to any single issue of any consequence what- 
soever upon which the parties are in agreement.” Its 
chairman, Dr. George Taylor, had already complained 
a few days before that “we're sure getting bogged down 
in generalities.” He had earnestly tried to find out the 
basic facts of the controversy, and to act on them with 
his unsurpassed skill as a mediator. He failed. 

The strain therefore is now on us—the public. With 
the passing of each day, we are getting more and more 
bewildered and angry. Anger can make us unfair and 
somewhat intemperate. Perhaps the President or, for 
that matter, many of us might have thought with ad- 
miration and envy of what the citizens of Viterbo did in 
the middle of the thirteenth century when, sick and 
tired of a conclave that quarreled and bickered and 
never got down to the business of electing a new Pope, 
they decided to lock up the cardinals and put them on 
bread and water until their job was done. 

In the middle of the twentieth century, a democracy 
cannot be that rude. Both parties in the steel contro- 
versy are defending rights in which we all believe and 
whose violation and curtailment would threaten the 
fabric of our society. The Steelworkers have the right 
to strike rather than to accept conditions of employ- 
ment that, according to their duly elected leaders, could 
be detrimental to their interests. The representatives of 
management have the right to secure adequate profits 
for the enterprises they rule. The leaders of both 
labor and of management have the right to disagree 
when they sit around the bargaining table. All these 
rights, however, are not absolute, and cannot be pur- 
sued as ends in themselves without doing serious dam- 
age to the rest of the community. The bargaining table 
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is meant to serve the purpose of bargaining, and not 
the exchange of offers deliberately designed to be un- 
acceptable to the other side. Neither can it be used for 
the stubborn, repeated assertion of ideologies. 

Yet this is exactly what happened since the negotia 
tions began. Management put enormous emphasis o1 
the matter of “local working conditions.” By insistin: 
that the basic rules of local working conditions hx 
defined at the level of industry-wide bargaining, man- 
agement has been trying to assert a principle of a 
general, ideological nature. Something strange seems 
to have happened here. Until recently, labor has been 
pursuing a dual role: it has been interested in bread 
and butter and also, though to a decreasing extent. 
in broad social issues. Now broad social issues seem to 
have become a paramount concern of management. 

Again, it is the right of every individual and of every 
group to do its best in order to improve its living condi- 
tions and to assert its beliefs. But a point can be reached 
when the exercise of these rights becomes inordinately 
expensive for the rest of the community. Moreover, 
there is no individual and no group that does not owe 
some of its privileges and power to the rest of the com- 
munity. This protracted and exceedingly costly strike 
has been in more than one way subsidized by the citi- 
zenry at large. The striking workers don’t have to starve, 
for aside from what they have saved or may get from 
fellow workers, they become the beneficiaries of public 
assistance. U.S. Steel may lose money, but it is not 
likely to go bankrupt. It must again be said: it is right 
and proper that the workers should be able to strike 
without the risk of starving, and it is equally right and 
proper that corporations should be able to make profits. 
But these rights cannot be exercised to an indefinite 
extent. All rights and all freedoms in a democratic com- 
munity are necessarily limited and interdependent. 

This thing has been going on for too long. Both sides 
can afford so lengthy a strike because of what they have 
legitimately earned, and because they are vital partners 
in our commonwealth. Whatever settlement they may 
reach in the end will be substantially paid for by the 
rest of the commonwealth. We are thinking, of course, 
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of higher prices and of inflation. We are thinking also 
of the bitter sense of helplessness that has affected all 
of us not directly involved in the steel controversy, for 
no one can possibly be indifferent to it and to the ugly 
trend it announces. 


Fascism Without a Duce? 


Perhaps no consequence of the steel strike may prove 
more costly than the encouragement it has given to the 
advocates of compulsory arbitration. True, there are 
few such advocates at the present time, and more- 
over, those most conversant with labor problems are 
nearly unanimous in opposing it. Yet the argument for 
compulsory arbitration is deceptively plausible. When 
both sides in a labor dispute that affects a key area of 
the economy fail to reach agreement, and damage the 
national economy by stopping the production of essen- 
tial goods, then it is up to the Federal government to 
impose its will. The government has the duty of pre- 
venting both parties from inflicting irreparable damage 
on themselves and on the rest of the nation. The un- 
checked right not to reach an agreement that both 
parties enjoy in a labor dispute may turn out to be just 
another name for the right to commit suicide. 

The trouble with compulsory arbitration has been 
well stated by Secretary Mitchell in a speech he recently 
made in Pittsburgh: “As soon as government fixes wages 
it is logical that it must go on to determine conditions 
of work, fix hours, hear grievances and possibly eventu- 
ally dictate details of production. And does anyone 
think for a moment that the government can determine 
what wages are fair and what are not fair without 
eventually determining what prices are fair and what 
are not fair? A government cannot assume the power to 
fix wages without eventually assuming the power to 
fix prices, and once the government is in the business 
of setting wages and prices in major industries, it is not 
so large a step to government domination of an entire 
economy.” 

A centralized, planned society, in which the govern- 
ment acquires the power to decide on labor conditions 
and on prices and on profits, is conceivable only if it 
is a totalitarian one—and it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whether the totalitarianism is of the Communist 
or of the Fascist variety. In both cases, all economic 
enterprises, all trade unions, are different branches of 
the same bureaucratic administration. Italy had it, and 
what happened there is considerably more important 
to us than what goes on in Russia. For Mussolini's 
Corporative State did not pretend to do away with 
capitalism, and, rather than eliminate trade unions, it 
made unionization of all workers compulsory. It fos- 
tered a form of kept capitalism, where big business was 
protected against bankruptcy and all its losses were 
socialized. The predominance of big business was 
tempered by Fascist trade unions, sometimes inclined 
to play a Robin Hood role. As long as this system lasted, 
it was lavishly admired by many influential Ameri- 
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cans, some of them outstanding liberals or educators. 

It would be absurd to suggest that our country is 
moving toward anything resembling a totalitarian sys- 
tem of organization. Yet it must be admitted that more 
and more demands are made on the Federal govern- 
ment, more and more plans are suggested, all reasonable 
and urgent, for “massive” Federal intervention in the 
fields of education, medical insurance, metropolitan 
areas, and such public necessities as roads, parks, or 
hospitals. All these, and many similar demands are not 
only legitimate but, to a considerable extent, irrepressi- 
ble. The demand for compulsory arbitration, too, can 
become irrepressible if we have only a few more strikes 
like the one affecting steel. The point may be reached 
where, prompted by indisputable needs, all satisfied by 
the Federal government, we find ourselves gently and 
unthinkingly drifting toward totalitarianism. 

One thing is certain: of all totalitarianisms, the very 
worst is the one without 2 tyrant and without a monopo- 
listic political party. A tyrant as the embodiment of the 
system is somehow responsible for it, and the monopo- 
listic party gives it a sustained sense of purpose. A dif- 
fuse, bland totalitarianism is bound to be nothing more 
than a tumultuous prelude to anarchy. 

What is at stake in the steel strike is much more than 
a labor dispute. Our country was born as a federation 
of states, and is now turning into a loose coalition of 
Estates. When two of these powerful Estates are too 
frequently deadlocked, then pressure on the Federal 
government to take them over may become irresistible. 
Already several years ago, the Gallup Poll reported 
that the people interviewed were overwhelmingly in 
favor of compulsory arbitration. 

Last year, in a speech delivered at the University of 
Wisconsin, Arthur J. Goldberg suggested a way to stabi- 
lize the relationship between capital and labor. He 
suggested something he called a Labor-Management 
Assembly “as an instrument for bringing together the 
leading figures in American industry and the leading 
figures in the American trade union movement for a 
periodic examination and discussion of the issues which 
affect us all and in which we find so little common 
ground.” More recently, in the same speech we have 
quoted, Secretary Mitchell said: “I believe that if collec- 
tive bargaining is to work, then labor and management 
must discuss, frequently and frankly and outside the 
bargaining table, the problems and policies and prin- 
ciples that govern their industry and its position in the 
economy, as well as their own situations within that 
industry.” 


[' A FEDERAL government of effective but limited 
powers is to emerge from the loose coalition of 
Estates that is now America, if the interdependence 
and indeperdence of the Estates is to be firmly estab- 
lished, then what these two wise men have suggested 
must be done quickly and—as we will have occasion to 
point out—on a very large scale. 


Controlled Rents 


And Uncontrolled Slums 


fb Most Americans, rent control 

- is past history. To the great 
majority of New York City’s eight 
million inhabitants, however, the 
rent they were paying on March 1, 
1943, has a great deal to do, for 
better or for worse, with the rent 
they pay today. Approximately two 
million of the two and a half mil- 
lion dwelling units that make up the 
total housing inventory of New York 
City are still subject to state rent- 
control legislation which is a direct 
descendant, in unbroken line of 
succession, of the Federal law that 
lapsed in mid-1950. 

How has this rent control worked? 
The New York State Rent Commis- 
sion, whose job it is to administer 
the law, points out that between 
1940 and 1955 average rents in the 
rest of the country increased by 
twice as much (50.8 per cent) as in 
New York City (25.4 per cent), and 
that in the other comparably large 
urban centers they skyrocketed—Los 
Angeles up 68.8 per cent, Detroit 
up 69.1 per cent, Chicago up 85.5 
per cent. Indeed, the commission 
estimates that rent control contin- 
ues to “save” New York City tenants 
more than a million dollars a day. 

This purely statistical analysis of 
the housing situation is of little sol- 
ace to the desperate thousands of 
apartment seekers who scan the 
“Apartments Unfurn.” columns of 
the New York Times in the ap- 
parently deathless hope that some 
day a decent three- or four-room 
apartment this side of Coney Island 
or Elizabeth, New Jersey, may be 
offered for less than $150 a month. 
Yet there is no reason to doubt 
that it is a factually accurate report 
of one of the effects of rent control 
legislation. 

But there are other effects. The 
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law—which controls services and 
evictions as well as rents—was put on 
the books “to prevent exactions of 
unjust, unreasonable, and oppres- 
sive rents and rental agreements and 
to forestall profiteering, speculation, 
and other disruptive practices tend- 
ing to produce threats to the public 
health.” Its purpose is to aid in the 
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orderly “transition from regulation 
to a normal market of free bargain- 
ing” which it supposes will return 
to New York at some future time. 

Unfortunately, this supposition 


seems to be groundless. And the con- 


sequences of acting upon it for six- 
teen years have been nearly disas- 
trous for the city. To put the matter 
graphically, as one frustrated city 
planner did at an_ off-the-record 
luncheon not long ago: 

“During the last ten years or so 
the population of New York City 
has declined by more than 100,000 
while the number of places for peo- 
ple to live here has increased by 
about a quarter of a million—and 
yet, if you'll look around, you'll 
wonder if we're not further up the 
creek than ever before—without a 
paddle.” 

Fewer people, more housing space, 
and yet the housing shortage is more 
apparent than ever. What is the 
explanation? 


b gern is no question that strange 
things are going on in New 
York City. The spread in rent be- 
tween the four out of five “dwelling 
units” which are controlled, and the 
fifth which (for any one of various 
reasons specified in the law) is not, 
has never been calibrated for all 
units throughout the city, but the 
spotty statistical evidence available 
reinforces the opinion of the aver- 
age apartment seeker that it is fan- 
tastic. According to figures supplied 
by the Rent Commission, for ex- 
ample, the median rental for all 
controlled three-room apartments in 
New York City at the end of 1958 
was approximately $41 a month. 
The median rental for three-room 
apartments in privately constructed, 
unsubsidized buildings (the kind 
generally advertised in the Times) 
completed in Manhattan from 1947 
through 1956 was approximately 
$172 a month—thanks to a provision 
in the law that any new housing ac- 
commodation completed after Feb- 
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ruary 1, 1947, is not subject to 
control. 

The reason for this spread in rents 
is simple enough. Acting under au- 
thority of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of the Second World War, 
the opa administrator froze all rents 
in New York City at the level they 
had reached on March I, 1943. With 
the exception of what has amounted 
o an “across-the-board” rise of fif- 
ieen per cent, this rent base has 
ever changed. (However, the land- 
‘ord is allowed to increase a rental 
by a maximum of fifteen per cent 
every two years—provided there is a 
change of tenants and a new lease 
is signed. There is thus a large po- 
iential difference between the rental 
of an apartment which has changed 
hands several times and that of an 
apartment which one tenant has re- 
tained for many years. By now there 
may be a spread of one hundred per 
cent or more between identical con- 
trolled apartments in the same 
building.) 

The owners of controlled accom- 
modations—whose maintenance costs, 
taxes, and personal expenses have 
doubled and, in some items (e.g., 
janitorial help), trebled during the 
last sixteen years—have not accept- 
ed their plight lying down. In an ef- 
fort to produce what they believe 
to be a reasonable return on their 
investments, the owners of rent- 
controlled apartments are apt to 
skimp on maintenance. Seasoned 
apartment dwellers in the city have 
grown accustomed to chilly rooms, 
badly lighted hallways, unswept 
foyers, and the biennial fight with 
their landlord for the decorating 
job to which the law ordinarily 
entitles them. 

Frequently, of course, they go 
to the Rent Commission to deiend 
their rights (nearly three thousand 
new cases are presented to the com- 
mission in New York City each 
working day). More often they make 
the best of things; after all, what- 
ever their complaints, they know 
they’re getting a bargain. 

Landlords do not stop at poor 
maintenance practices, however. One 
of their favorite practices is the 
division of a large controlled apart- 
ment into two or more smaller ones. 
The attractions are obvious. As has 
been noted, the law frees from con- 
trol all housing accommodations 
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created after February 1, 1947. This 
is interpreted to mean that the two 
four-room apartments (or, if the 
landlord is ingenious, the three 
“four-room” apartments) created as 
a result of the division of a con- 
trolled eight-room apartment are 
freed, and that the owner can obtain 
for them whatever rent the traffic 
will bear. 

Only too frequently, the new ac- 
commodations are cramped one- 
room or studio apartments that (at 
$100 a month!) lay the groundwork 
for the slum of the future. If the 
“new” accommodations are fur- 
nished rooms only large enough for 
a bed, dresser, and chair, rentable 
at about $75 a month, the disinte- 
gration of New York’s housing and 
the growth of new slum-born social 
problems proceeds even more rapid- 
ly. Today, between six thousand and 
eight thousand acres in New York 
City—an area roughly half the size 
of Manhattan Island—must be classi- 
fied and dealt with as slums. 


The Lower the Fewer 

Between 1950 and 1957, the num- 
ber of residents in New York City 
declined by about 100,000. But this 
was a net decline. Many more than 
100,000 people—estimates have run 
as high as a million—left the city 
for good, the vast majority of these 
being young members of the middle- 
income group fleeing the high cost 
of urban living. Also during these 
same years, according to the highly 
conservative estimate of the informa- 
tion office of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico in New York, a quarter 
of a million migrants from Puerto 
Rico took up residence in the city. 
In addition, an indeterminate num- 








ber of Negroes—probably about 100,- 


000—arrived there, predominantly 
from the South and Midwest. 

While the character of a substan- 
tial part of the city’s population was 
changing so radically, what was hap- 
pening to the supply of housing? 
Between the war and the beginning 
of 1957, an estimated 308,000 new 
dwelling units were completed and 
another 41,000 were added by legal 
“conversions.” But these figures are 
highly deceptive. First of all, in or- 
der to obtain building sites for the 
new construction, nearly 80,000 
units—characteristically, of course, 
low-rent (i.e., “controlled”) housing 
—were demolished, sharply curtail- 
ing the supply of such accommoda- 
tons. Another 15,000 were converted 
to other uses, some becoming places 
of business or professional apart- 
ments, and some rooming houses, 
for which the demand had grown 
explosively: in 1958 the Rent Com- 
mission estimated that more than a 
quarter of the entire population of 
Manhattan lived in furnished rooms. 
(Furnished rooms created by con- 
versions of old controlled apart- 
ments, it should be noted, were freed 
from control and so entered the free 
housing market. A city ordinance, 
however, now makes this unfeasible 
in most cases.) 

During this time as well, an esti- 
mated 100,000 existing units were 
decontrolled for various reasons, 
primarily by virtue of having been 
occupied by the owner for a period 
of one year or more—a further se- 
vere curtailment of the supply of 
low-cost housing. 

Finally, of all new dwelling units 
completed in the city during this 
period, only about 85,000 were 
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“publicly owned”—that is, for the 
most part truly low-cost housing 
planned for the lowest income 
groups. This was less than the 




















units demol- 


number of low-rent 
ished or decontrolled. 

Thus from 1946 through 1956 
the stark fact is that New York 
City’s supply of expensive, uncon- 
trolled housing increased by about 
350,000 units while its supply of 
comparatively inexpensive, con- 
trolled low-rent housing decreased 
by about 100,000. 

In general terms, as the demand 
for low-cost housing continued to 
increase sharply, the supply contin- 
ued to diminish; the spread in cost 
between it and the new, uncon- 
trolled housing increased; and the 
competition among low-income 
groups for any kind of housing they 
could possibly afford became keener 
month by month. 


Whose Million Dollars? 


The statistics offered by the Rent 
Commission in praise of rent control 
now become highly significant by 
virtue of the omissions. No compari- 
son is offered, for example, between 
rents for noncontrolled accommoda- 
tions in New York City and rents in 
other cities where controls do not 
exist. The fact is, however, that rents 
for noncontrolled accommodations 
in New York City seem startlingly 
high to visitors from Los Angeles, 
Detroit, or Chicago. More surprising- 
ly, there is no estimate made of how 
much money is being squeezed out 
of New Yorkers forced to live in 
much higher-priced housing than 
they can really afford, simply be- 
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cause they were not on the scene 
ten or fifteen years ago. Finally, no 
tabulation has been made of the 
value of human suffering—or of the 





cost to the city of the decay of its 
vast inventory of older housing ac- 
commodations. 

If New York City tenants are sav- 
ing a million dollars a day, where is 
that money coming from? The an- 
swer seems to be that it is coming 
not only from the pockets of land- 
lords—landlords aren’t that rich— 
but also from the depreciation of 
the city’s buildings and the exploita- 
tion of the poor newcomers, mainly 
Negro and Puerto Rican, who have 
to pay exorbitant rents for noncon- 
trolled living space. 

The trouble is that, because the 
imminent arrival of a “normal mar- 
ket” has been presupposed, rent con- 
trol has been regarded a temporary 
expedient and the lion’s share of the 
responsibility for solving the city’s 
housing problems has been left with 
the private real-estate operator. At 
his best he has been unable—and at 
his worst unwilling—to do the job 
on the conditions established for 
him. 

He cannot provide the supply of 
new low-rent housing that is des- 
perately needed to accommodate 
New York City’s changing popula- 
tion. Private investors say that in 
view of today’s construction and 
maintenance costs, rentals for ac- 
commodations in new, completely 
unsubsidized buildings in New York 
City must average about $900 per 
room per year—that is, $75 per room 
per month. Since the word “room” 
is employed rather loosely, often 


meaning half of a living room-din- 
ing room-kitchenette “area,” apart- 
ments of fewer than “two and a half” 
rooms (e.g., living room, “kitchen 
ette,” and dressing alcove) are com 
paratively rare, and new-building 
rents of less than $100 per month fo: 
even the smallest “efficiency” apart 
ments are virtually unheard-of i: 
any of the boroughs. 


N° OnE planned it this way. Wha 

has gone wrong? In retrospec 

it seems clear enough that the mean 
ing of rent control has changed sinc: 
the war. Rent control was then on 
of the many emergency devices t 
combat the rapid general inflation 
ary trend of the economy, to ensur¢ 
a reasonably fair distribution among 
a reasonably homogeneous popula 
tion of a commodity in short supply 
and later, during the years immedi- 
ately following the war, to help 
make a gradual adjustment to the 
realities of economic life possible for 
both tenant and landlord. 

During recent years, however, the 
meaning of rent control in New 
York has become, literally, the con- 
trol of rents at the lowest possible 
level without regard to the realities 
either of the market or of the city’s 
special housing problem. 

There have been various reasons 
for this shift in purpose. In the first 
place, rent control became a _ politi- 
cal issue. All any candidate for elec- 
tive office had to do to seal his doom 
in New York City was to proclaim 
himself “against” rent control—that 
is, in favor of a relaxation of any 
of its provisions. Both candidates in 
New York State’s 1958 gubernatori- 
al campaign emphatically declared 
themselves in favor of rent control. 
Few people are idealistic enough to 
vote for a man who has promised, if 
elected, to raise their rent. 

Secondly, the character of the city 
was changing radically: hundreds of 
thousands of members of the middle- 
income group were leaving, and the 
void was being filled by tens and 
then hundreds of thousands of 
Puerto Ricans and Negroes over- 
whelmingly of the lower income 
group. The greatest possible inven- 
tory of low-cost housing had, there- 
fore, to be preserved—otherwise, it 
was feared, unimaginable chaos 
would result. What was overlooked 
was the fact that only a minority 
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among these newcomers to the city 
were in a position to benefit from 
rent control. 

Finally, since pressure had to be 
applied somewhere to hold down 
the lid on rents without discourag- 
ing an increase in the housing sup- 
ply, it seemed wisest to apply this 
pressure to owners of existing ac- 
commodations in the form of con- 
tinuation of “emergency” rent con- 
rol. Operating under the old rules, 
landlords were to keep the boat {rom 
foundering until something hap- 
pened somehow to complete the still 
believed-in, still awaited “transition 
from regulation to a normal market 
of free bargaining between landlord 
and tenant.” 


The Slum Makers 


In these circumstances a landlord is 
under great pressure to devise ways 
to reduce maintenance costs and in- 
crease rents. Ordinarily he will con- 
duct this battle according to the 
rules laid down by the law and the 
Rent Commission, and ordinarily he 
will survive; but often enough—espe- 
cially in housing where the tenants 
are transients (e.g., in furnished 
rooms) or ignorant (e.g., recent ar- 
rivals from Puerto Rico) or where 
rent control and fortune have both 
been hard—he may be sorely tempt- 
ed to cheat. 

All this, of course, is at the ex- 
pense of the building, which slowly 
deteriorates. Buildings in which the 
landlord is losing his battle to ob- 
tain what he believes to be a reason- 
able profit, moreover, tend to pass 
into the hands of speculators who 
have no respect whatsoever for the 
rules and no interest whatsoever in 
their investment except as a means 
of producing current income. These 
are the new slum makers, master 
grade, and they are at work every- 
where in the city. 

In short, almost all landlords of 
buildings in which most of the hous- 
ing accommodations are subject to 
rent control are turning them into 
slums as last as the tenants, the Rent 
Commission, and the Department of 
Buildings will let them do it. 

One might expect that all owners 
of rent-controlled apartments would 
favor abolition of rent control, but 
this is by no means the case. In 
order to obtain the maximum pos- 
sible return on their investment, 
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many such owners have already 


turned their buildings into irre- 
claimable slum dwellings. To these 
people, whose cramped, squalid ten- 








line. Indeed, by ignoring the eco- 
nomic realities of the market, the 
law as presently written and admin- 
istered has actually speeded the cre- 

























































































ements could never compete in a 
free housing market, rent control is 
a shield and sword—in short, their 
very best friend. 

Owners of new housing accommo- 
dations—not, of course, subject to 
rent control—would be _ equally 
alarmed by the prospect of a sudden 
complete discontinuance of rent con- 
trol. Could the third of a million 
new dwelling units completed in 
New York City since the war com- 
pete in a free market with the older 
housing? 

And, of course, there are plenty of 
landlords astride the fence or with 
very special interests, for example 
those whose capital is tied up in 
slums and luxury housing and who 
initiate cycles of demolition to pave 
the way for new construction. 


F wcomge many of the city’s land- 
lords, most of the tenants, and 
all of the politicians seem to be in 
favor of maintaining the status quo, 
it is becoming increasingly obvious 
that rent control, far from amcelio- 
rating New York City’s housing 
crisis, is actually contributing to 
make it worse. No amount of rent 
control alone as it presently exists, 
no matter how vigorously enforced, 
can alleviate the shortage of decent, 
low-cost housing accommodations in 
New York City. It cannot, as pres- 
ently administered, even hold the 









ation of absurdly expensive sub- 
standard housing. In short, rent 
control in New York City has made 
and continues to make a new kind 
of legally sanctioned slums. 

Does this mean that rent control 
should be abolished? Not at all. 
The sudden restoration of a com- 
pletely free market would only ac- 
celerate the tendency for New York 
to become a city in which a com- 
paratively few people live in luxury 
(or at any rate, at great expense) 
while most of the population live 
in squalor. 

But if rent control cannot in fact 
create new housing, ‘it might at 
least be used as a tool for the equita- 
ble use and judicious preservation 
of the housing we now have, while 
supplementary legislation lays the 
basis for a long-range housing con- 
struction program. For short of 
sealing off the city and establishing 
a dictator with absolute power over 
lile, death, and economic resources, 
it seems clear that only a vast pro- 
eram of publicly owned or subsi 
Aired middle- and low-cost housing 
can provide a lasting solution. 


What Can Be Done? 


What revisions of the present rent- 
control law are in order? Some at- 
tempt surely ought to be made to 
ascertain, regardless of historical 
accident, the actual relative rental 
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value of controlled housing accom- 
modations and to provide for the 
gradual, orderly readjustment of 
rents on this basis. Few landlords 
would be tempted to create or main- 
tain slums for which they can de- 
mand no more than slum rents; 
many more would welcome the op- 
portunity to improve their position 
in a controlled competition for the 
tenant’s dollar by improving the 
relative rental value of their prop- 
erty. 

Surely, too, some effort might be 
made to apportion the available 
housing on the basis of the number 
of occupants—even if provision be 
made to establish special taxes for 
the luxury of underoccupancy in the 
crowded city. As of November, 1956, 
in the average controlled high-rent 
apartment in Manhattan, for exam- 
ple, the rooms-per-person ratio was 
1.9—practically two full rooms for 
each occupant. Few young couples 
with their first baby, living in an 
uncontrolled apartment and paying 
an equally high or higher rent, have 
six rooms at their disposal. Why 
should this inequity be supported 
by the law? 

Finally, some attempt should sure- 
ly be made to arrange for an order- 
ly rise in the general level of all 
rentals to reflect more realistically 
the economic facts of life today. Un- 
der the law we have seen that wildly 
differing legal rents often exist for 
identical accommodations. This, in 
the name of “rent control,” is more 
than a little absurd. The effect is 
merely to allow someone to capitalize 
upon good luck at the expense of 
others. 


d ven CHANGES would not solve the 
housing problem in themselves, 
but at least available housing would 
be distributed on a more equitable 
and socially desirable basis, the 
city’s inventory of older housing 
would tend to be preserved and even 
rehabilitated, and the creation of 
new slums would not be encouraged. 

With the situation better in hand, 
perhaps the city could face up— 
even enthusiastically—to the job of 
developing and launching a long- 
range program of new housing con- 
struction that would eventually 
achieve the goal that rent control 
itself never can—decent housing for 
all New Yorkers. 
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Megalopolis and How It Grew 


NATHAN GLAZER 


HE First of nine volumes of the 

New York Metropolitan Region 
Study has just been published by 
Harvard University Press under the 
title Anatomy of a Metropolis, and 
it has received a large collection of 
press notices that missed the most 
remarkable aspect of the book. For 
this work, undertaken for the Re- 
gional Planning Association to the 
tune of $600,000, avoids the least 
suggestion of a plan. It presents all 
the facts and figures, describes the 
tendencies at work, indicates where 
these tendencies are leading—and 
stops right there. In this, the study 
faithfully reflects the present mood 
of nearly all city planners. With ev- 
ery passing year of this decade, they 
have become more baffled, not only 
about how to get people to do what 
needs to be done but also about just 
what does need to be done. 

It is interesting to recall that 
thirty years ago a large group of 
experts were also completing for the 
Regional Plan Association a huge 
study and plan called the Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs, 
published in 1931. (That project cost 
one and a quarter million dollars.) 
It assumed that there would be a 
continued vast growth at the cen- 





ter, that the metropolitan region 
would expand by the simple process 
of accretion at its edges, that this 
outward growth would be primarily 
of residential quarters, and that the 
new jobs for these new millions 
would remain concentrated in the 
central city. And it saw the problems 
of the future primarily in terms of 
new transportation facilities—rail 
and road—to assist the movement of 
great numbers between the jobs of 
the center and the living quarters on 
the periphery. 

In a brilliant critique of the 
final volumes of the 1931 plan, 
Lewis Mumford pointed out that it 
proposed to maintain and accentuate 
what was the central failing of the 
great modern city—the disease of 
“Megalopolis,” the concentration of 
a vast number of jobs in a single 
center. This is what required people 
to crowd into their working space 
and to make lengthy trips daily be- 
tween living quarters and _ work- 
places. It was this concentration, too, 
that made residential quarters lack 
the traditional amenities of the 
urban environment, since all that 
was exciting and significant was 
concentrated in the center. 


There was, according to Mr. 
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Mumford, one bold answer to this 
problem, and that was the garden 
city: the planned town, designed to 
grow to a certain limit and to stop, 
to provide pleasant housing, work 
opportunities, and urban variety, all 
within a scale that was “human.” 


Mr. Mumford’s Boomerang 


When we look at what has hap- 
pened in these last eighteen years, 
we are confronted with a startling 
irony. For Mr. Mumford had been 
convinced that the private eco- 
nomic forces which the Regional 
Plan studied with such care and re- 
spect, and whose natural tendencies 
it in effect rationalized, would in- 
evitably lead to the kind of city the 
plan envisioned. But, as we may dis- 
cover from a reading of Anatomy of 
a Metropolis, these blind economic 
forces are now breaking up the con- 
centrated economic pattern of the 
metropolis and producing something 
that is very like a parody of Mr. 
Mumford’s ideal. 

To begin with, the concentration 
of jobs and people at the center is 
thinning out. There has been an 
actual decline in the numbers of 
people living in Manhattan. This 
decline affects almost every part of 
the borough. Large parts of the 
Bronx and Brooklyn are also losing 
population along with retail and 
even wholesale trade. True, the 
number of manufacturing jobs in 
Manhattan and the rest of the city 
has been maintained in absolute 
terms, but the outlying areas have 
attracted new industry at a much 
more rapid rate. And we should not 
be deceived, the book warns us, by 
the skyscraper boom in Manhattan: 
it is based on the tendency of corpo- 
rations to locate main offices in New 
York, and since at these levels each 
worker tends to take up more space, 
in accord with his greater importance 
in the corporate hierarchy, the in- 
crease in office space has not been 
accompanied by as great an increase 
in office jobs. 

What the 1931 plan foresaw and 
what Mr. Mumford feared—the 


growth of pure and simple residen- 
tial quarters at greater and greater 
distances from the city, requiring 
ever longer trips from dormitory to 
the factory or office—simply has not 
taken place. More and more people 
both live and work in the outer 
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counties of the metropolitan region, 
outside the boundaries of New York 
City proper, and all signs suggest 
that the thinning-out process will 
continue. 

In other words, the play of blind 
economic forces has produced, total- 
ly without any effort at central plan- 
ning or foresight, something like a 
bastard version of the garden city. 
Instead of an unending extension 
of streets and sewers and building 
plots, we have the builder-designed 
development, often with curving 
streets and a modicum of landscap- 
ing, with natural boundaries of 
some kind—in some sense a “planned” 
community. Since such developments 
need large tracts of open land, there 
has been a certain amount of leap- 
frogging out to get it—and if they 
are not surrounded by greenbelts, 





they are at least surrounded by rela- 
tively open land. Often shopping 
centers are built in association with 
such a development or adjacent to 
two or three; some of them are 
well designed, and many (as in 
the case of the developments of Vic- 
tor Gruen and others) go far toward 
fulfilling the functions of the town 
square or community center of a 
garden city. Thus, a complex of 
housing, retail facilities, and jobs 
grows up far from the city center, 
creating an area in which there 
is relatively less movement from 
periphery to center and more be- 
tween points on the periphery. 


The Pygmies Are in Charge 
What then is lacking? What is 
wrong with this pattern of urban 
growth? Obviously a great many 
things are wrong. 

Many of the most urgent political 
problems of Megalopolis are left un- 





solved for the simple reason that no 
single seat of government is willing 
and able to cope with them. The un- 
planned satellite communities are 
growing up far outside the borders 
of New York City proper, and the 
metropolitan area extends into three 
states. Nevertheless, since the Fed- 
eral government is rarely involved 
except as the object of pleas for 
money, the fate of expanding Ameri- 
can cities is generally left, willy- 
nilly, in the hands of state govern- 
ments—which are so used to exploit- 
ing the big cities for the benefit of 
“Upstate” that they are generally 
incapable of any serious thought on 
the matter. Thus we have such acts 
of political cretinism as the state of 
Massachusetts allowing the Old Col- 
ony line, which brought thousands 
of commuters into Boston from an 
area entirely within Massachusetts, 
to abandon its services and go out 
of business. The Pygmies are in 
charge of the giants. 


HEN New York’s seven million 

included seventy per cent of the 
population of its metropolitan re- 
gion (as in 1931) it was still possible 
for its well-to-do outskirts to con- 
tribute to the solving of problems 
created by poor people and old 
housing in its center. Today its eight 
million constitute only fifty per cent 
of the region, and the people who 
used to pay the taxes are now under 
other political jurisdictions. Simul- 
taneously the percentage of crim- 
inals, paupers, juvenile delinquents, 
unwed mothers, and dope addicts 
increases. Such people are expensive, 
in terms of relief, police, education, 
sanitation, etc., and it is the central 
city, where they congregate, that 
must bear the cost. 

Moreover, the swollen population 
of the entire metropolitan area can- 
not be prevented from using the city 
—its transportation facilities above 
all. These people have come to the 
metropolitan area because the city is 
there. The centers of our social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural interests do not 
increase as the population increases. 
In fact they may decrease, and so 
more and more people concentrate 
around the remaining crowded 
centers. 

Technological advance permits a 
good deal of our economic life to 
be conducted anywhere, but this has 
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not meant the creation of new 
metropolitan areas. Rather, it has 
meant the incredible growth of a 
few, and the development of popula- 
tion agglomerations such as the 
world has never seen. 


p tye CONSTANT PRESSURE of the 
* mammoth metropolitan area 
upon the city is obviously not going 
to cease—quite the contrary. Appar- 
ently a good many of us prefer it 
that way. We can still build garden 
cities, of course, but it is very hard 
to see how they are to be kept from 
being swallowed up in the sea of 
Megalopolis. 

Queen Elizabeth, concerned over 
the enormous growth of London at 
the end of the sixteenth century, 
forbade anyone to move into the 
city. No one would suggest that 
remedy today. Yet short of that, 
there seem to be no over-all solutions 
to the problems of Megalopolis. 

But even so, life can certainly 
be made more bearable, and most 
easily at the points where we suffer 
most intensely. Something can and 
ought to be done to prevent the col- 
lapse of the commuter railroads. It 
will require energy and planning and 
foresight and very likely the creation 
of special supramunicipal and supra- 
state agencies. Such agencies run up 
against local interests, local pride, 
local prejudice. But the need for 
them is so pressing that it is likely 
progress of a sort will be made in 
the coming years. 

Something can be done, too, to 
move the slum dwellers out from 
the center and through ot'er sec- 
tions of the metropolitan area. This 
seems to be a harder task, and vet 
one of the encouraging things in 
Anatomy of a Metropolis is its 
strong suggestion that this will prob- 
ably happen as the older housing of 
areas now far from the center be- 
comes accessible to lower-income 
groups and as industry continues its 
tendency to locate in the periphery. 
Certainly the process can be encour- 
aged, and if it were possible to get 
more public housing built away 
from the center, that also would 
help. 


Even such comparatively modest 
steps will cost a good deal of money. 
But that is a problem of the polit- 
ical will, not the planner’s blue- 
print. 
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A Fair Share for the Cities 


WILLIAM O’HALLAREN 


ye riIME AFTER the census of 1960 
is completed, the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Iowa will disap- 
pear. Ever since it was created in 
1870, its congressmen have left 
their county-seat law offices and 
Main Street stores to go to Washing- 
ton to help the farmer and fight the 
farmer’s enemies, whoever they 
might be. The incumbent since 1943, 
Charles B. Hoeven, like his pred- 
ecessors has also found time to keep 
a wary eye on union labor and sin- 
ful foreign intrigues. 

At the moment the Eighth of lowa 
disappears, the masses of develop- 
ment houses and garish shopping 
centers jumbled into the northern 
and western reaches of the San Fer- 
nando Valley of Los Angeles will 
get a congressman of their own. Un- 
like the farmers of Iowa, these Cali- 
fornians have never really had a say 
in Congress. In 1950, when their sec- 
tion of the state was mostly bean- 
fields, it was joined to California’s 
Twenty-first, a district that pri- 
marily serves the ranches of the vast 
Antelope Valley and the retired oil- 
men who dominate such prosperous 
communities as Sierra Madre and 
Altadena. The congressman from 
the Twenty-first, Edgar Hiestand, is 
foursquare for a breakup of the big 
unions, a return to the gold stand- 
ard, and a general improvement in 
the conditions of life for oilmen and 
ranchers. The new lot owners who 
have filled his district in the past 


few years have been slow to register 
and are confused about party iden- 
tities, making it easy for the estab- 
lished elements of the district to 
continue returning Mr. Hiestand. 

But reapportionment will give the 
developments one of four new mem- 
bers for Southern California, one of 
seven new ones for the state, all go- 
ing to urban districts. There is no 
telling who their new congressman 
will be, but it is a safe bet that he 
will vote for things that would not 
interest Mr. Hoeven of Iowa. The 
new congressman, if he values sur- 
vival, will go to Washington to see 
if there is anything he can do about 
living costs, smog, traffic, and the 
crushing burden of welfare costs on 
bankrupt city treasuries. 

The new man, whatever his party, 
will know that most of his constit- 
uents are defense or factory work- 
ers living from pay check to pay 
check. He will be tolerant of unions, 
and when he talks with shoppers on 
the crowded sidewalks of Panorama 
City he will appreciate their concern 
over $1.29 round steak and 614 per 
cent home loans. He will look at the 
trafic jams on Van Nuys Boulevard 
and smell the drifting smog, and he 
will still be seeing and smelling 
them when he gets to Washington. 


Cities Have to Spend 


There are many reasons to believe 
that a genuine shift of political 
power toward the cities is under 
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way, a shift that will be a dominant 
factor in the politics and economics 
of the next several decades. The 
Congress that follows the forthcom- 
ing reapportionment will be more 
urban-minded than any in the na- 
tion’s history, and the same must be 
true of the President who takes office 
in 1961. 

It is not merely that the sheer 
weight of urban numbers is being 
felt inexorably. It is more that the 
cities are in a frightful mess and in 
their desperation are forcing the 
Federal government to come to their 
rescue. As things stand now, city gov- 
ernments are somewhat like the old- 
est children of abandoned families. 
They have been forced to take on a 
vast number of responsibilities they 
haven’t the money or resources to 
handle, and they have reached the 
point where something’s got to give. 

The city is called on to care for 
the sick and the helpless. It must 
house multitudes, move their traffic, 
stop their fights, and carry away their 
trash. The city must take away 
switchblade knives and see that ev- 
eryone gets the Salk shots. The city 
watches its center crumble with 
blight and decay while its extremities 
grow in cancerous uncontrol and the 
haze of pollution grows thicker and 
nastier. 


r IS NOT ENOUGH, as some promi- 
nent political personages seem to 


think, to wag an admonishing 
finger at the cities and cry, “You 
there, straighten up!” The cities 
aren’t straightening up because they 
haven’t got the money, and the main 
reason they haven’t got the money is 
that state and Federal taxes are 
gobbling up most of the available 
revenue. 

Basically a city can raise impor- 
tant revenue only through sales and 
property taxes, and both these 
sources are reaching the point of 
diminishing returns. In such cities 
as Los Angeles the property tax on 
a comparatively modest develop- 
ment home will be $500 a year, more 
than an Iowan pays on a highly pro- 
ductive farm. When urban property 
taxes reach certain levels, home- 
owners move to the suburbs, no mat- 
ter how far away, and the value of 
the forsaken home shrinks accord- 
ingly. 

The cities have done their penny- 
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grabbing best with the sales tax, but 
again there is a limit. When a city 
sales tax reaches a certain point, it 
becomes worthwhile to drive to a 
suburb for a new appliance or even 
a new pair of shoes, and again the 
law of diminishing returns is at 
work. 

In the past five years the Federal 
budget has climbed from $66 billion 
to $80 billion, a fairly modest twen- 
ty per cent increase. During that 
time the budgets of the principal 
cities have risen from $6 billion to 
$9.2 billion, a fifty-two per cent in- 
crease. The Federal debt, for which 
the costs of two vast wars are respon- 


gi 


sible, is about three and a half times 
the budget. For many cities the debt 
may run to fifty or a hundred times 
the budget. 

These increased city taxes and 
borrowings haven’t been used for 
any frontal attack on the principal 
urban problems but simply for sur- 
vival—for more policemen and _ fire- 
men and teachers to cope with 
swelling and sullen populations, for 
minimal wage increases to keep these 
disciplinarians, and for the higher 
costs of debt. 

A city caught in a population 
boom must spend about $13,000 in 
capital outlay, schools, streets, sew- 
ers, police and fire facilities, etc., for 
each new family. About $1,300 of 
that must be allotted in the first few 
months after arrival. It will take 
decades, perhaps forever, to recover 
these sums from the newcomers in 
sales and property taxes. 

The 1960 census will show that of 
the 180 million or so Americans, 
well over 100 million live in cities. 
Some forty-six million will be on 
rural but nonfarm homes. Less 
than twenty million still live on 
farms. Compare these figures with 
those for 1910, when there were 


ninety-two million Americans, thir- 
ty-two million of whom lived on 
farms. 


The Farmer in the Till 


It took the farmers a long time 
to pry open the doors of the Fed- 
eral treasury, but since they succeed- 
ed the bounty has been unceasing. 
For twenty-five years neither major 
party has quarreled with the prin- 
ciple that the farmer must have a 
steady supply of Federal checks. 
The farmer has weighed their re- 
spective offers as coolly as though he 
were bidding for spring pigs. 

In the current budget the twenty 
million farm folk are getting $5.9 
billion from the Federal treasury, 
which amounts to about $1,160 for 
each farm family. In addition to the 
outright cash, the Federal govern- 
ment holds farm prices at levels far 
above the warrants of the market- 
place and, like a doting parent, re- 
wards the farmer for almost every- 
thing he does or doesn’t. If he puts 
in a drainage system, he’s a conser- 
vationist and gets a check. If he fails 
to put one in and lets the back forty 
flood, he’s patriotically reducing 
acreage and gets a check. If he lets 
the farm go hang and spends the 
year reading Great Books or playing 
pool, there is a deluge of checks. 

The subdivision and apartment- 
house dwellers not only subsidize 
the farmers through these direct and 
costly outlays but also in food prices. 
No one seems to know exactly what 
would happen if farm price sup- 
ports were dropped, but it is a safe 
guess that the housewife could 
trundle her cart out of the super- 
market for twenty per cent less. 

What is the city dweller getting 
back from his Federal taxes? In the 
current budget there is about $100 
million for urban renewal, a_nice- 
Nellyism for slum clearance. This 
has been spoken of in Congress and 
certain administration circles as 
profligacy. Actually the funds go to 
buy sections of hopelessly blighted 
city areas, which are cleared and 
sold to private developers for new 
housing and businesses that pre 
sumably will be a credit to the com 
munity. If urban renewal doesn’t 
pay off handsomely in mere dollars 
and cents, then there is no future in 
American real property. 

Last July, President Eisenhower 
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vetoed the first version of the Fed- 
eral Housing Act in a scornful mes- 
sage. The President made clear his 
disgust with urban-renewal pro- 
grams, public housing, and Federal 
aid in such fields as housing for the 
aged or college students. The Presi- 
dent’s message was unusually bitter 
for such a normally moderate man, 
and it stirred some equally strong 
reactions. 


The Mayors Speak Out 


The veto message came as the an- 
nual mayors’ conference was as 
sembling in Los Angeles. The may- 
ors reacted like so many freshly 
evicted hornets. The president ‘of 
the conference, Norris Poulson of 
Los Angeles, reminded his peers of 
the extent of the farm handout, 
then observed, “. . . still, when we 
shyly come forward asking for assist- 
ance, we are publicly chastised. . . . 
The time has come for a reappraisal 
of the priority of our country’s na- 
tionally supported domestic pro- 
grams. Urban renewal programs, by 
improving community property 
values, and by simultaneously reduc- 
ing government costs for police, fire 
and health services in slum areas, 
provide a tremendous asset not only 
for our cities but also for the state 
and national government in future 
revenue.” 

Poulson added that while urban 
renewal is undoubtedly a profitable 
investment, “I am not sure I can 
say the same for the farm subsidy 
program.” The mayor, it might be 
remarked, is hardly a compulsive 
spender. Long a fixture of the Re- 
publican right wing, he came slowly 
to the idea of Federal participation 
in urban problems, following much 
the route of the late Senator Taft. 

Most of the other mayors were 
equally angered and equally ex- 
pressive. Philadelphia’s Richardson 
Dilworth said: “Even more serious 
than the veto message's attempt to 
mislead the public as to the facts 
and issues is its demonstration of a 
complete lack of understanding of 
what is really at stake . . . Today 
more than two-thirds of our people 
live in the great urban areas where 
each year are turned out more than 
75 per cent of our productive in- 
come and goods. Our cities must be 
renewed. . . . By 1980 almost 80 per 
cent of our population will be in 
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the urban areas and we must see 
that these are places where the finest 
of Americans can be born, live, work 
and raise their families.” 

The mayors climaxed their out- 
burst by overwhelmingly passing a 
resolution calling for Congress and 
the President to take another look 
at the cities’ need for help. There is 
reason to believe the vehemence of 
the mayors’ outburst surprised both 
friends and foes of the urban pro- 
grams. 

Congressional supporters of urban 
renewal, their backbones suddenly 
stiffened, put through a new Hous- 
ing Act that differed but little from 
the first. The President promptly 
struck it down, but it was noted this 
time his criticism was confined to 
costs, not to basic purposes of the 
legislation. A Senate attempt to 
override the veto failed but showed 
great strength. A third Housing Act 
was then passed which still retained 
the basic urban-renewal and slum- 
clearance programs, and this act was 
signed by the President without 
comment. Between early July and 
the end of September, the cities had 
made themselves heard in Washing- 
ton. It is a reasonable guess that 
their voices will be louder and clear- 
er in the years ahead. 


Going to Town 


The reapportionment that will fol- 
low the 1960 census will see Con- 
gressional seats taken from such 
farm states as Iowa, Kansas, and 
Minnesota, to go to cities in Florida, 
Texas, Arizona, and especially Cali- 
fornia. 

But these state-by-state shifts will 
not begin to reflect the true decline 
of rural political power. Countless 
districts once labeled rural have a 
rising and sometimes decisive urban 
vote. Once such cities as Hastings, 
Nebraska, and Marshalltown, Iowa, 
existed solely to serve the wills and 
whims of adjoining farmer-custom- 
ers. Now they have defense plants, 
military bases, new branch plants of 
big corporations, labor unions, and 
a full set of urban problems. And 
with all these there is a growing 
independence of the surrounding 
farmers. The man whose salary is 
set by a union contract based on 
nation-wide conditions in defense 
contracting can hardly be expected 
to rejoice at the news that beef 


prices are going up at the Omaha 
stockyards. 

It is this new urbanized thinking 
within the farm states that is play- 
ing hob with established political 
clichés. Perhaps it began in Maine 
several years ago when the doughty 
farmers of that state first began hav- 
ing trouble returning their men. 
The small cities were speaking in a 
different voice, and now there is a 
Muskie in the United States Senate. 
The city voters rejected Bricker of 
Ohio in 1958, much to the surprise 
of people who haven’t watched pop- 
ulation tables. Mundt of South Da- 
kota is in danger in 1960 because 
the Republican farmers who have 
dominated his state for nearly a 
hundred years are on the decline, 
while the cities are holding their 
own or growing. Sioux Falls has 
more than doubled since 1930, while 
the state itself has shown a consider- 
able net loss. 


yo the omens for the cities are 

good in future Congresses, the 
White House prospects are even bet- 
ter. All the candidates with any real 
chance of election are more closely 
tied to the cities, either by sympathy 
or calculation, than any President 
of this century. In sum, then, 1960 
will see the election of a President 
whose political and social thinking 
is oriented to the cities. And the 
Congress that will follow the reap- 
portionment will join the President 
in this new concern. 

The 1960's are also certain to see 
the cities open an even more diff- 
cult battle, one to shake loose cow- 
county and woolhat domination of 
state legislatures. In several states 
thought is already being given to 
constitutional amendments to give 
cities a better say at the statehouse. 
Fights like these are always hard to 
win, but if representative govern- 
ment is to function successfully, the 
overwhelming numbers of the cities 
cannot be denied forever. 

In a grumpy mood, a seventeenth- 
century poet intoned, “God the first 
garden made, and the first city 
Cain.” Certainly after a look at our 
crowded, smoggy, slum-ridden cities, 
Cain seems the right one to blame. 
But the feeling also seems to be 
growing that blame isn’t enough; 
the time has come to see if his handi- 
work can’t be improved. 
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Crisis in Laos: 


Sham Battle in a Real War 


DENIS WARNER 


VIENTIANE 
A THE MONSOONS blanketed the 
northern mountains last July, 
the Royal Government of Laos 
seemed about to collapse under the 
pressure of Communist invasion. The 
direction certainly came from Hanoi 
in North Vietnam; there is ample 
evilence to confirm that. And yet 
despite reports of “major border 
crossings,” Laos suffered—and_ con- 
tinues to suffer—more from internal 
subversion than from armed aggres- 
sion. 

it is not surprising that the U.N. 
investigators had trouble finding out 
precisely what happened last July. 
The Royal Lao Army had two bat- 
talions stationed in Samneua Prov- 
ince at the time. They were spread 
lightly through the countryside, in 
the villages, through the valleys, and 
high in the mountains. As few as 
half a dozen men held the small 
posts. Some teams were four days’ 
march from company headquarters, 
along tracks that wound through 
jungles infested with tigers. and 
poisonous snakes. 

Surprised by the Communist at- 
tacks, these little garrisons simply 
folded up and took to the jungle. 
Lacking any means of communica- 
tion, most of them were unable to 
report to higher headquarters for 
days. Nearly two weeks passed be- 
fore the Royal Lao Government 
phere could confirm that things 
had gone wrong in Samneua Prov- 
ince. Even then the only intelligence 
came from soldiers whose positions 
had been overrun and from refugees. 
Since the first are notoriously given 
to exaggeration and the second usu- 
ally ignorant, Vientiane was easily 
convinced that the country had been 
invaded from North Vietnam. 

The August 30 “offensive” seemed 
to provide the final proof. Along the 
unpaved main street of Samneua, 
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past the cottages of mud and thatch 
and the whitewashed Roman Catho- 
lic church grown grimy and peeling 
in the monsoon rain, came scattered 
groups of Royal Lao soldiers in 
soiled green uniforms and weary 
peasants in black—all fleeing from 
an enemy most had not seen but 
which, they all agreed, foilowed 
close behind. 

The Royal Lao Air Force shut- 
tled between Vientiane and Sam- 
neua’s dangerous and tiny airstrip, 
where a hundred men and women 
strove to tamp down the rough and 
broken surface with their bare feet. 
Though there had been almost no 
fighting, there was already a short- 
age of rice and salt and ammunition. 


ey THE WIDE stone veranda of 
his headquarters in the French 
colonial governor's former residence, 
General Soukhavong Amkha, the 
Royal Lao military commander in 
Samneua, watched the refugees ar- 
rive. He listened to their stories and 
soon the map in his war room was 
ominous with red columns pointing 
straight at Samneua. There were 
two broad arrows in the north, each 
representing two enemy battalions; 
three other battalions were shown to 
be approaching from the east. 
The conclusion, General Amkha 
believed, was obvious: the province 
of Samneua had come under major 
attack from North Vietnam. As he 
saw the situation, there was a total 
of ten enemy battalions in Laos, 
all of them trained and equipped 
and in large part manned by Com- 
munist Vietminh troops from North 
Vietnam. This plausible deduction 
could be buttressed by what ap- 
peared to be substantial evidence. 
It was clearly established, for in- 
stance, that on August 30 there had 
been a_ successful enemy attack 
against four Lao garrison post scat- 


tered along the Nam Ma River and 
close to the North Vietnam border. 
Since the attacks had all begun pre- 
cisely at 6 A.M., there was also evi- 
dence of careful co-ordination. Each 
had been preceded by a mortar bar- 
rage, and at Muong Het, by far the 
largest post with its garrison of 250 
men, the Lao troops were convinced 
that they had also come under fire 
from 105-millimeter howitzers fired 
from across the North Vietnam 
border. 

On Tuesday, September 1, Gener- 
al Ouane Rathikoune, the com- 
mander of the Lao armed forces, 
visited Samneua and that night car- 
ried back to Vientiane the alarming 
news that the provincial capital 
could no longer be held. It was on 
the basis of this report that the Lao 
government on Friday, September 4, 
addressed its appeal to the United 
Nations. 


Sergeant Ba Mai’s Retreat 

On September 3, while the Lao gov- 
ernment was drafting its appeal, I 
hitchhiked to Samneua with several 
colleagues and a planeload of para- 
troopers. There I found that any 
change, in the opinion of General 
Amkha, had been a change for the 
worse. Following the fall of Muong 
Het, the enemy had brought up 
heavy equipment and rubber pon- 
toons with which to ferry it across 
the Nam Ma. Villagers had been 
conscripted to carry the supplies 
over the mountains, and, as_ the 
broad arrows on his maps clearly 
showed, the attack on Samneua was 
about to begin. 

While a Dakota circled the steep 
green peaks that rise above the vil- 
lage and banked sharply to cascade 
supplies to the troops waiting below, 
one of the survivors from the attack 
on Xieng Kho told his tale on the 
veranda with General Amkha him- 
self acting as interpreter. The sol- 
dier’s name was Ba Mai. A tall and 
scasoned campaigner, he was obvi- 
ously not the sort to give way to 
panic easily. With eleven years of 
service behind him in the army, he 
had attained the rank of adjutant, or 
top sergeant, in the company 
charged with the defense of Xieng 
Kho. Well before dawn on August 30, 
Sergeant Ba Mai had sent out a pa- 
trol of twenty-five home guards. 
There was some shooting in the 
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darkness and not a single man from 
the patrol returned. In the main 
attack the enemy forces had directed 
their mortar and infantry assaults 
with red and green flares, quickly 
knocking out the company command 
post and killing the captain. Ba Mai 
resisted for two and a half hours 
and then pulled out; three of the 
home guards were killed and one 
wounded on the way back. His own 
platoon had no other casualties. 

It struck me as unusual that in 
a two-and-a-half-hour fight the de- 
fenders had not suffered greater 
casualties, even though the attacking 
forces, according to the sergeant, had 
both mortars and recoilless rifles 
and were “right on top of us” when 
the decision to abandon the position 
was made. And Ba Mai’s account 
of the attacking force and its de- 
ployment was far from convincing. 
He had already explained that the 
four company posts, manned by 
seventy regular soldiers and about 
120 home guards, were between a 
hundred and two hundred yards 
apart and therefore were deployed 
over a distance of between three 
hundred to six hundred yards. Yet 
in estimating the size of the enemy 
force, he said it stretched for two 
kilometers and consisted of at least 
a thousand and perhaps as many 
as fifteen hundred men. Ba Mai 
could not explain why this unusual 
military formation had not attempt- 
ed to encircle the garrison instead of 
stringing itself out in a long line. 

Like other soldiers before him in 
more efficient armies, Ba Mai was 
undoubtedly seeking to explain de- 
feat in terms that were compatible 
with saving face. More sophisticated 
staff officers would have compen- 
sated for this tendency in evaluat- 
ing the reports that came in from 
Ba Mai and others like him. But the 
Lao staff took them at full value, 
and the estimate that 4,500 Com- 
munist troops were advancing on 
Samneua was the basis of the report 
that the town could not be held. 


The Spider Builds lis Web 


For several days the defenders of 
Samneua, now seven battalions 
strong, waited to be overwhelmed 
by an enemy with whom they had 
had almost no real contact and of 
whose very existence they could no 
longer be sure. Then General Amkha 
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abruptly declared that the threat to 
Samneua had ended. The enemy 
force of four battalions, which he 
had reported marching across the 
mountains complete with “heavy” 
equipment and coolie chains to carry 
it, had disappeared back across the 
Nam Ma, taking all its equipment 
with it. A perplexed world reading 
of forces that came blazing out of 
North Vietnam and then mysteri- 
ously disappeared might well have 
wondered whether the crisis in Laos 
was not wholly fictional. 

The crisis was, in fact, authentic. 
For the past thirty years Viet- 
namese Communists have been pre- 
paring to take over in Laos. They 
began in 1930 with the formation 
of the Communist Party of Indo- 
China under the leadership of Ho 
Chi Minh. Though the end of French 
colonialism in 1954 brought inde- 
pendent sovereign status to Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos, the Com- 
munist Party of Indo-China, now 
renamed the Laodong Party, contin- 
ued to exercise direct control over 
Communist activities in all of them. 

Until 1945 Communism made lit- 
tle progress in Laos. But the forma- 
tion of the Lao Issara nationalist 
movement at the end of the Second 
World War gave Ho Chi Minh an 
opportunity to extend his influ- 
ence there. He was helped greatly 
by Prince Souphanouvong, whose 
half-brother, the late Prince Phet- 
sarath, had founded the Lao Issara 
movement. With ten young officers 
from Ho Chi Minh’s headquarters in 
Hanoi, Prince Souphanouvong ar- 
rived at Vientiane, took over the 
command of the Lao Issara forces, 
and installed his Vietminh officers 
as commanders of the battalions 
hastily recruited to fight the return- 
ing French. 

Through the ups and downs ol 
the years that followed, Prince 
Souphanouvong remained Ho Chi 
Minh’s willing servant. After the 
breakup of the Lao Issara movement, 
he transferred his headquarters to 
Vietminh territory in Tonkin. 
There, in 1950, he formed the Com- 
mittee of Laotian Liberation. Since 
Souphanouvong _ lacked _ sufficient 
military strength to invade Laos 
with the handful of revolutionaries 
who were his followers, Ho Chi 
Minh used regular Vietminh mili- 
tary formations for this purpose, 


and in April, 1953, two divisions 
of Ho’s “volunteers” presented him 
with a “liberated” area, called 


Pathet Lao, where he could set up 
a resistance government. The seat of 
the Pathet Lao government was in 
Samneua. Prince Souphanouvong. in 
jail since July, is now on trial for 
plotting revolt. 


Sages ATTEMPT has ever been made 
to cover up the Vietminh direc. 
tion of Pathet Lao politics and 
strategy. A Vietminh broadcast on 
April 13, 1953, declared, for instance, 
that “the people of Vietnam have 
the mission to make revolution in 
Cambodia and Laos.” Later, when 
Prince Souphanouvong was negoti- 
ating a political settlement with the 
central government, he frequenily 
held up proceedings to get instruc. 
tions from Hanoi. One of his senior 
officers, Major Kavinh Koeanhorn, 
who was secretary to the Pathet Lao 
political delegation in Vientiane in 
September, 1958, spilled more of 
the beans when he asked for political 
asylum and declared that there was 
Vietminh control at all levels of the 
Pathet Lao and that its officials ce- 
cided nothing without Vietminh ad- 
vice. All senior members of the 
Pathet Lao, with the single exception 
of Prince Souphanouvong, were 
members of the Communist Laodong 
Party. Everything came from Hanoi 
—political cadres, finance, weapons, 
ammunition, even the presses for the 
newspaper Neo Lao Hakxa. 

All this was well known to the 
central government in Vientiane. 
What it failed to appreciate, how- 
ever, was the efficiency of the Com- 
munist indoctrination processes. 
The infiltration began with cadres 
in the villages. The cadres turned 
first to sympathizers, moved into 
family groups, then into social o1 
eanizations. Gradually they built up 
what one western diplomat accu 
rately described as a spider’s web 
of subversion, which provides the 
Laodong Party with both an intelli 
eerce network and a means of propa 
gating directives down to the low. 
st level. 

The second step was to raise mili- 
tary formations. As in the Vietminh 
areas of Vietnam, these were re- 
cruited on three levels. At the lowest 
level there were the village guerril- 
las, who were encouraged to get an 
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early “blooding” but not to become 
involved in futile fights. Their pur- 
pose was to serve as an irritant, noth- 
ing more. At the second level was 
the regional battalion, or militia. 
Though highly trained and well 
armed, it was not uniformed. Sol- 
diers with guns by night became 
peasants with hoes by day. At the 
third level were the regular uni- 
formed forces. 


\ Bulwark Built on Sand 


In 1957, the Pathet Lao agreed to 
disband all but two of its regu- 
lar battalions (which were to be in- 
tegrated with the Royal Lao Army) 
in exchange for broad political con- 
cessions. But the regional battalions 
simply went on with their jobs and 
waited patiently for the day when 
they would be called upon to bring 
their guns out of hiding. When the 
call came last July through the scat- 
tered villages of northern Laos, 
these carefully trained and indoctri- 
nated troops heavily outnumbered 
the small royal garrisons, whose 
behavior too often had done little 
to win them friends. 

The degree of Communist pene- 
tration is naturally heavier in the 
northern provinces than it is else- 
where in Laos. After all, the popula- 
tion was under Pathet Lao control 
for four years. Furthermore, the pro- 
portion of Black Thai and Meo 
tribesmen who are traditionally hos- 
tile to the lowland Laos is higher 
there than in the southern provinces. 

The situation elsewhere in 
is nevertheless cause for the gravest 
concern. Throughout the villages 
there is a widespread feeling of hos- 
tility to the Vientiane government 
that the Communists have not been 
slow to exploit. Taking their direc- 
tives from Radio Hanoi, the Com- 
munists are flourishing among the 
simple, largely apolitical peasant 
population, which can be easily 
persuaded, by both fear and self- 
interest, to back whichever side 
seems to have the best chance of 
winning. And the shortcomings of 
the French-trained Royal Lao Army 
are apparent to anyone with eyes. 
As for American aid, it has certainly 
pleased those who have profited from 
it in Vientiane, but its effect may 
only be described as negative in 
the villages—where the Communists 
work alone and unopposed. 


Laos 
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Fun Can Be Politics 


SEYOM BROWN 


peg to many prominent so- 
cial diagnosticians, our great 
game of politics has become too much 
of a spectator sport. The nation 
would be healthier if there were less 
television-armchair quarterbacking 
and more participating. Fewer and 
fewer people even bother to attend 
political rallies, let alone hold forth 
in front of the cigar store. 

Yet in California, during the past 
six vears, in the very state where 
million-dollar election campaigns are 
conducted by giant public-relations 
firms, a large and active “grass-roots” 
movement has sprouted out of arid, 
treeless suburbia. Observers have 
been quick to label the growth of 
the California Democratic Council 
movement as just what doctors of 
political science ordered, invigorat- 
ing to a party getting flabby from 
too much sitting on its New Deal-Fair 
Deal past. And the C.D.C. clubs, with 
their suburban do-it-yourself spirit, 
are given primary credit for the Cali- 
fornia Democratic renaissance of 
1958 that gave the state its first 
Democratic governor since Cuthbert 
L. Olsen was succeeded by Earl War- 
ren following the 1942 election. 
Whether all this amateur political 
activity (there are now about fifty 
thousand club members) is produc- 
ing anything of quality is another 


question altogether and one that 
had better not be asked just now. 
But it is getting more and more 
people into politics, many of whom 
previously wore their apoliticism on 
their grey-flannel lapels. And_ this 
in itself is adjudged “healthy.” 

Attempts are now being made in 
other states to build up grass-roots 
organizations on the West Coast 
model. Leaders of such movements, 
however, might do well to explore 
the roots as well as the grass of the 
California clubs. Possibly it is some- 
thing peculiar to the California soil 
that gives them vitality. ° 


Moonlight Boat Rides .. . 


Most important is the simple but 
often overlooked fact that the pri- 
mary motive power behind the Cali- 
fornia Democratic clubs is social, not 
political, The new club member 
seems to join more to make new 
friends than to make public policy. 
In suburban California the new oc- 
cupants of the housing developments 
have one thing in common: anonym- 
ity. They are less afraid of empty 
dinner pails than of empty evenings 
and weekends. Friends and relatives 
are often back East, and the city 
center is many miles away. 

A happy situation exists for the 
organizational recruiter. The basis 
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olf the organization—whether it hap- 
pens to be religious, political, or 
community service—is really not im- 
portant. Who joins what type of 
group is for the most part depend- 
ent upon which organization gets to 
the new resident first. 

Actually, there is much in com- 
mon here with the operation of the 
old-type political machine. The ur- 
ban boss was able to “deliver” on 
election day because he catered to 
the fundamental needs of the faith- 
ful throughout the year. If times 
were hard, the machine ran a kind 
of employment agency; when im- 
migrants arrived they might be 
provided with temporary lodging; 
if someone got involved in a lawsuit 
and couldn't afford a lawyer, the 
boss might call upon a friend to take 
the case. The needs were different 
then, but the function of the ma- 
chine was of the same order as that 
which the clubs are now providing 
to the middle-class “lonely crowd” 
in California. And then, as now, the 
political role was to a large extent a 
by-product. 

This was dramatized for me at a 
Democratic club meeting I attended 
recently in a Los Angeles suburb. 
The first order of new business had 
to do with financing the campaign 
of a candidate for city council. The 
second item concerned plans for the 
next club outing. The time, energy, 
and enthusiasm of the members were 
devoted almost entirely to a hot 
debate over the second order of 
business. (A moonlight boat ride to 
Catalina eventually won approval.) 


..- and Faraway Places 
The leisure-activity basis of the clubs 
has been obscured by another of 
their characteristics: the extent to 
which their politics is oriented to- 
ward ideology rather than toward 
power or interest groups. Most re- 
ports from California tend to dwell 
on this trait without analyzing its 
source. That source, again, is leisure. 
Meeting in election-district coun- 
cils, or at state-wide conventions 
when state offices are at stake, dele- 
gates from the local Democratic 
clubs hear and then pass upon pro- 
spective Democratic candidates in ad- 
vance of the primary elections. So 
effective has the club movement 
shown itself in getting out the vote 
that few candidates will risk the 
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effort and money of trying to win 
nomination in a primary election 
unless they can first get the clubs’ 
approval. Aspiring Democratic poli- 
ticians know that they don’t stand 
a chance to realize their ambitions 
in California unless they give the 
right answers to certain “crucial” 
ideological questions. Thus, a pro- 
spective candidate for the state as- 
sembly from Azuza will be expected 
to demonstrate conviction on ques- 
tions ranging from integration of 
the schools in Arkansas to hydrogen- 
bomb tests—even though during his 
tenure at Sacramento he will be un- 
likely to have the opportunity to 
vote on these matters. 

One of the big Democratic guns 
in the state assembly recently con- 
filet to a gathering of political 
scientists that the way for a state 
legislator to be a success was to vote 
with the clubs on the Great Issues 
and with the powerful interest 
groups on mundane practical ques- 
tions. After all, he explained, the 
large producers aren't really that 
excited one way or the other over 
the human-rights stuff, and the av- 
erage club member never even 
heard of an oil severance tax. 

Ask any state official or journalist 
covering Sacramento what he thinks 
is the Brown administration’s great- 
est accomplishment for 1959, and 
he'll tell you it was the passage of 
the huge state water-development 
program. Ask the clubs, and the al- 
most unanimous verdict will be the 
Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission law. 

The largest attendance at club 
“educational” (as distinct from “so- 
cial’) functions occurs when a Great 
Issue is to be discussed. Sewers, wa- 
ter power, or school construction 
will have their day, too, but a skill- 
ful program chairman knows that 
it is better to include them only as 
a prelude to some bigger event. 

The point is that FEPc, wheat 
loans to India, and loyalty oaths are 
ever so much more interesting to 
the club member. The accountant or 
engineer who belongs to his club in 
Palo Alto may in fact know some- 
thing about local taxation prob- 
lems, but talking about such matters 
is too much like what he does at the 
office. “Come on, let’s get on with 
the show,” is his typical attitude. 
“Who wants to talk shop?” There is 


seemingly an inverse ratio between 
the closeness of an issue and the in. 
terest of the club member. 

This need for an issue to have 
entertainment value before the 
clubs will make it their own is prob- 
ably the main reason why their 
ideological center of gravity is 
dlecidedly on the left side in the 
Democratic Party, certainly to the 
left of Stevenson, who nonetheless is 
still the clubs’ hero. Their tendency 
is to deal with the remote issues, 
and then in terms of clear alteria- 
tives. The black gets blacker and 
the white gets whiter as the viewer's 
distance from the scene increases. 

Thus, at their most recent state- 
wide convention, held last spring, 
club delegates were startled to hear 
keynote speaker Chester Bow!es 
take exception to their resolution 
urging recognition of Communist 
China. Bowles’s argument was that 
you don’t just hand out recognition 
without exacting some pledge or «c- 
commodation in return. The Con- 
necticut representative called for 
bold ideas but also for hardheaded 
ideas, and his speech, though enthu- 
siastically applauded, reddened the 
faces of many present. In much that 
Bowles said was the implication that 
the California grass roots were pos. 
sibly not devoting enough attention 
to some rather important home- 
grown weeds. 


fs LEISURE BASIS Of amateur po- 
litical activity among California 
Democrats also helps explain the 
strange Pat Brown for President 
boom—strange because many who 
publicly speak and write as if they 
were championing another F.D.R. 
are privately unenthusiastic about 
the man. Yet the real excitement lics 
in the Presidential race. And if the 
reason for the club movement’s ex- 
istence is participation, not just 
watching, why shouldn’t California 
have a candidate—not just a favorite 
son but a major candidate? And we 
can, since we’re now the second larg- 
est state. “Let’s all get in there and 
pitch for Pat” is the slogan. After 
all, we never thought we'd win the 
pennant, did we? And now we have 
a series winner. It could happen in 
politics too. We've got the conven 
tion here, so there’ll be a lot of 
opportunity for real politicking. It 
should be lots of fun. 
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An A-Bomb for Sweden? 


WILLIAM H. HESSLER 


» MAIN coNTOURS of Swedish 
foreign policy change little from 
yeai to year, or even from clecade to 
decade. These are a heavily armed 
neutrality, an active role in the Unit- 
ed Nations, a cordial but detached 
relation to the West, and a cold but 
correct relation to the Soviet world. 
Yet the Swedes are engaged in a 
great debate, and are moving inexo- 
rably toward a day when they must 
make a pivotal decision of foreign 
and defense policy—whether to equip 
theiselves with nuclear weapons. 

The facts relevant to this decision 
are quickly summarized: 

€ Sweden is one of a very few 
minor powers now technologically 
capable of developing and producing 
nuclear weapons. (Switzerland is 
probably the only other.) 

“ It would take eight to ten years’ 
work—half in research, half in de- 
velopment and production—for the 
Swedes to have tactical nuclear 
weapons in actual readiness. 

€ Delivery systems are not a hur- 
dle, since Sweden already has the 
capability of designing and making 
(a) ground-to-air, ground-to-ground, 
and air-to-air rocket-powered missiles 
suitable for atomic warheads, and (b) 
atomic artillery. 

Sweden, the richest country of 
continental Europe per capita, could 
raise the funds to support a nuclear- 
weapons program, even though its 
total population is less than that of 
New York City. 

q The only atomic weapons un- 
der consideration are tactical—short- 
range rockets and artillery—since the 
settled policy of Sweden is to main- 
tain no weapons of any kind other 
than purely defensive. 


Pro and Con 

The proposals for a nuclear-weapons 
program have come from the armed 
forces and from several well-regarded 
writers on foreign policy and de- 
fense matters. Opposition, however, 
has developed just as rapidly as ad- 
vocacy. The Swedish Communist 
Party, small and unimportant, is of 
course solidly against nuclear weap- 
ons. The Conservative Party, the 
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principal opposition party, also small 
but not unimportant, is solidly 
in favor of them. All other parties 
are split. The Center or Peasant 
Party has taken no official position, 
although its main spokesman has 
indicated approval of nuclear weap- 
ons. The Social Democrats, who ‘are 
in power and will have to make the 
decision, are hopelessly divided. 
Their principal leaders dramatize 
this disunity, even though they have 
avoided flat commitments. Prime 
Minister Tage Erlander has seemed 
to lean toward a policy of nuclear 
armament; Foreign Minister Osten 
Undén has been even more clearly 
opposed. 

As for other elements, the armed 
forces are united in their vigorous 
demand for an immediate program 
of developing and producing nuclear 
weapons, come what may—but also 


are well aware that political, not 
military, leaders will decide the mat- 
ter. Most bankers and businessmen, 
disdainful of the Soviet Union and 
its caveats, Conservative in their own 
political affiliation, appear to sup- 
port the armed forces; liberal intel- 
lectual circles and articulate workers’ 
groups see only danger in Sweden’s 
joining the “nuclear club.” 

The case for atomic arms, as out- 
lined to me by Swedish military 
leaders, grows out of their analysis 
of Sweden’s unenviable strategic po- 
sition. The shore of the Swedish in- 
dustrial heartland—north, west, and 
south of Stockholm—is less than 


twenty minutes by jet aircraft from 
Soviet airbases. The Soviet Union 
has overwhelming superiority in air 
power, and also in naval power in 
the Baltic Sea. As these men visualize 
it, Sweden’s primary danger is not 
from overland attack across Finland, 
against which sheer geography is « 
good protection. It lies rather in pos- 
sible invasion through Denmark and 
the southernmost provinces of Swe- 
den, which have no natural defenses. 
For this reason, Sweden's safety does 
depend in some degree on NATO; 
but there are grave doubts in Stock 
holm on what nato could do for 
Denmark—at least until West Ger- 
many’s armed forces are much 
stronger. And there are even greater 
doubts of the Danes’ ability to do 
much for their own defense. 


oo OTHER DANGER for Sweden lies 
in amphibious attack on its Baltic 
coasts, or airborne invasion directly 
into the central heartland, or—more 
probably—both at once. The Swedish 
Army is of limited value in these 
circumstances, because it is a militia, 
not a standing army, and has light 
weapons only. There are no combat 
units in constant readiness. Conse- 
quently, Sweden’s military men ar- 
gue, they must have firepower 
equivalent to that of the enemy 
forces attacking. And that means de- 
fensive nuclear weapons—missiles of 
several kinds, atomic artillery, and 
possibly torpedoes. Packing that kind 
of punch, Sweden’s comparatively 
small forces could make seaborne or 
airborne invasion a costly venture. 

The partisans of nuclear weapons 
argue further that Sweden's success 
in avoiding involvement in war for 
more than a century is the result not 
merely of neutrality but of being 
well armed. Today, in the atomic 
age, being well armed means having 
atomic weapons. As they see it, the 
adoption of atomic arms is nothing 
more than strengthening Sweden's 
traditional position of armed neu- 
trality, in keeping with the current 
state of military technology. It is not. 
they insist, a change of policy, any 
more than was the transition from 
piston to jet fighter aircraft. 

The case made by the military 
weighs heavily in the scales, because 
Sweden, although neutral, has neve: 
been pacifist. The Swedes have al- 
ways been agreed on strong an« 
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modern arms, and they always have 
held their military men in high re- 
gard. If the top military figures of 
the country say they cannot guaran- 
tee its safety without atomic arms, 
those who differ must have a per- 
suasive case indeed. 


7 ARGUMENTS AGAINST nuclear 
weapons are more numerous and 
more complicated than those in 
favor. Any atomic arms, even purely 
tactical, are provocative, their oppo- 
nents assert, and therefore invite 
attack. They draw attention to a suc- 
cession of Soviet warnings and 
criticisms. Pravda and Izvestia do 
not criticize the Swedish government 
itself, because it has not taken a 
position. But they are quick to con- 
demn any individual or group in 
Sweden that comes out openly in 
favor of developing nuclear arms. 
For the Russians, the most baffling 
figure in Sweden is Bo Siegbahn. He 
is a senator and also head of the 
Soviet affairs section of the Swedish 
foreign office—a combination of 
elected legislator and appointed 
bureaucrat without precedent in 
Swedish public life. In addition he 
is one of the most indefatigable pro- 
ponents of nuclear weapons for 
Sweden, having collaborated with 
former Defense Minister Per Edvin 
Skéld, long a leading light among 
the Social Democrats, in a book ad- 
vancing the case for a nuclear pos- 
ture. 

Opponents of nuclear arms not 
only cite Soviet warnings but also 
point to Sweden’s long and con- 
sistent record in the United Nations, 
where it has opposed atomic-weapons 
tests and any extension of the num- 
ber of atomic powers. They argue 
that it is inconsistent and improper 
—and immoral—for Sweden to take 
a step that will enlarge the circle of 
nuclear-armed nations. Many lead- 
ing Swedish intellectuals and public 
figures have been watching closely 
and with sympathy the growth of 
opposition to nuclear weapons in 
the British Labour Party. Some 
Social Democrats among them would 
like to form a common front on this 
issue with the Labourites in Britain, 
with whom they feel some ideologi- 
cal kinship anyway. 

One of their most telling argu- 
ments is usually put in the form of 
a question. Why, they ask, should 
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Sweden stay out of NaTO to avoid 
being exposed as a target for Soviet 
attack and then deliberately draw 
Soviet ire, and possibly fire, by 
adopting atomic weapons? (There is 
an answer to this, however. One rea- 
son why Sweden has stayed out of 
NATO is that the NATO powers would 
not be able to give prompt and effec- 
tive help in the event of attack. 
With atomic weapons of its own, 
Sweden would have a major asset in 
case ol attack.) 

For many earnest and thoughtful 
Swedes, the problem is not military 
or political but ethical. Sweden is a 
small country, they note. It would 
be a severe economic strain to pro- 
duce atomic weapons for its own 
requirements unless the cost were 
spread over a larger production and 
such weapons sold to other secondary 
powers—such as Switzerland, where 


there already have been suggestions 
that the Swiss hold back their own 
weapons program and buy from 
Sweden. If Sweden is going to sell 
nuclear arms to other nations, the 
argument goes on, it will be pro- 
moting an increase in membership 
in the “nuclear club,” not merely 
joining the club itself. 

Another argument, made to me 
with some vigor by former Foreign 
Minister Rickard Sandler, is a more 
practical one. Adding nuclear weap- 
ons to Sweden's armory, he insists, 
would not add to Sweden's security. 
Since defense costs already are at 
about their tolerable maximum, the 
great cost of an atomic-arms program 
would probably come out of funds 
now available to the army, and per- 
haps also the navy and air force. 

In any case, the opponents of 
nuclear weapons say, let us wait for 


a time before taking a decision. Let 
us wait for the present nuclear pow. 
ers to try to reach agreement, and for 
the U.N. to try again for limitation 
of armaments. And by all means, let 
us wait for the summit conference 
and the bilateral talks that go be!ore 
and with it. They supplement ‘his 
argument with a fine point of some 
cogency: The very act of taking 4 
decision to begin research on nuc car 
weapons will incur immediately all 
the penalties such an action might 
provoke, while the benefits in ad: led 
defensive strength will not be rval- 
ived for a decade. 

Where do the Swedish people 
stand in this atomic debate? Nobody 
quite knows, because they have jot 
been consulted in any system: tic 
way. One close and impartial ob- 
server at Stockholm who is concer: ed 
with adult education throughout 
Sweden in the field of foreign affairs 
told me that public opinion is not 
really a factor. The people are either 
divided or unsure, and consequently 
they will go along with any polic 
the government may recommend. 
So the decision will have to be made 
by the cabinet, and then debated and 
confirmed by the Riksdag. The <le- 
bate is mainly between two Social 
Democrats—the prime minister and 
the foreign minister, each with his 
adherents. 


Lipo PROsPECT is for a delay of five 
or six months before the crucial 
decision. If the climate of great-power 


negotiations improves, Stockholm 
may drop the whole idea of nuclear 
weapons. If the Khrushchev-Eisen- 
hower exchange bears no fruit and il 
Moscow resumes its carping criti 
cisms of the Scandinavian world, 
Sweden’s reaction is liable to be 4 
start on atomic-weapons develop: 
ment. Although discreet in dealing 
with the Soviet Union, Swedish lead: 
ers are not cowed by Soviet threats 
They were relieved, not alarmed. 
last July when Khrushchev sud- 
denly canceled his good-will journc) 
to the Scandinavian capitals. 

Whatever the policy finally adopt- 
ed at Stockholm, it will be of major 
importance. This is because Sweden 
is apparently the only minor powe! 
now in a position to determine 
whether atomic weapons are to be 
come part of the armories of various 
lesser nations. 
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Sins Out of Context 


MADELEINE CHAPSAL 


Paris 
A’ THE BEGINNING of September 
Paris was astonished to learn 
that six French ministers had seen 
fit to meet in private in order to 
attend a movie. It was a screening 
of Les Liaisons Dangereuses, a film 
made by Roger Vadim from the 
eighteenth-century “libertine” novel 
by Choderlos de Laclos. They had 
met to decide whether the film 
could be shown on French screens. 
Foreigners would not see it in any 
case; it had already been refused an 
export visa on the grounds of “per- 
versity.” After the private showing, 
it took the ministers two hours of 
discussion to decide that, with one 
or two cuts and on the express con- 
dition that it be prohibited to chil- 
dren under sixteen, Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses could escape the cen- 
sors. 

Wonderful publicity. Three days 
after it had opened, the film was 
already breaking all attendance 
records. Thereupon the Society of 
Men of Letters asked the courts to 
seize the film, on the ground that it 
constituted a shameiul betrayal of 
Choderlos de Laclos’ novel. More 
wonderful free publicity. And, since 
it will take time for the complaint 
to be acted on, the film continues to 
play to full houses. 

One must applaud not the film— 
which may disappoint the critics— 
but its creators, director Roger 
Vadim, and Roger Vailland, who 
wrote the dialogue (let us leave La- 
clos out of it for the moment), both 
of whom have a genius for the ex- 
ploitation of forbidden fruit. 
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Vadim, Brigitte Bardot’s first hus- 
band, became justly famous for in- 
venting her. He took a charming, 
somewhat bourgeois young woman 
who posed for the women’s maga- 
zines, and transformed her into a 
shameless, furiously disheveled crea- 
ture whom he taught to stretch out, 
naked, before the great round eye 
of the camera. And God Created 
Woman was a first success and a 
first scandal. Then Brigitte left him 
for an actor whom her husband- 
director had taught her only too 
well how to kiss, and Vadim, like 
the genuine creator he is, immedi- 
ately took up his labors with an- 
other young woman, his present wife, 
Annette Stroyberg. She already has 
B.B.’s make-up, gestures, and hair-do 


ishing collection of beauty marks 
strewn all over her body, as a much- 
talked-of close-up in Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses has made it possible to 
observe. 

Roger Vailland, former member 
of the Resistance, former Commu- 
nist, and the author of a Goncourt 
Prize novel, The Law, has always— 
in practice as well as in theory— 
been a defender of that extreme and 
individualistic conception of free- 
dom called libertinism. His favorite 
authors are Stendhal, de Sade, and 
Laclos. 

Vadim and Vailland, both intelli- 
gent, energetic, and amiable, would 
like to believe that where there is 
shock and scandal there is auto- 
matically revolution and therefore 
progress, and that only old fogies, 
narrow and dried-up spirits, could 


oppose the dissemination of the 
libertine ideas both like to present. 
They are therefore delighted with 
the uproar over Les Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses, for they see it as proof that 
by showing love as it is practiced 
nowadays they have once again hit 
home and struck a blow against 
hypocrisy and prejudice. Insepa- 
rable for the occasion, they give out 
thundering interviews. “If I cannot 
export my film,” says Vadim, “I will 
go and remake it in America. I have 
had offers. The Americans have 
seen Les Liaisons Dangereuses; they 
aren’t shocked . . .” And Vailland 
says: “To prohibit the export of 
Les Liaisons strikes me as moronic. 
I decline to argue with morons.” 


| gens SEEING the film I was in- 
clined to agree with Vailland: 
there was no reason to prohibit it, 
and thus bring it to world-wide 
attention. Mme. Vadim’s nudity in- 
cluded—blond hair and beauty spots 
graciously distributed on a sofa— 
there is not a sequence in it that 
would shock an adult audience. 

The story is that of Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses—transposed to our times. 
And what was horrifying, criminal, 
or chilling in the eighteenth century 
—“If this book burned,” said Bau- 
delaire, “it would burn like ice’’—is 
unfortunately much too familiar, 
not to say common, in our era. 

Valmont the libertine (Gérard 
Philipe) and Madame de Merteuil, 
his accomplice and friend, risked 
banishment from society for their 
enterprises—a disgrace no_ better 
than death. That was why the mar- 
quise took infinite precautions to 
keep her reputation above question, 
and why Valmont applied all his 
great intelligence and all his energy 
to preserving the appearances of a 
virtuous man. For in those days it 
was a question of life or death. But 
today? 

In Vadim’s film, Valmont and 
Madame de Merteuil have become 
husband and wife, and it may be 
very sordid indeed for a couple to 
act as they do, each feeling free for 
amorous experimentation and each 
recounting his successful stratagems 
at day’s end to the other, but in our 
times there is no great risk in doing 
so. Rather such people demonstrate 
nothing more than a bourgeois kind 
of cynicism. As for defying society, 
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such conduct may actually prove 
rewarding, for society is only too 
eager to receive those who challenge 
its laws. 


4 pure is the same discrepancy in 
Valmont’s initiation of Cécile de 
Volanges, the overinnocent virgin. In 
Laclos that little convent-educated 
adolescent who knew nothing of 
love was an exceptional prey, who 
would have to pay by a lifetime in a 
convent for the total loss of her 
ignorance. But the young film char- 
acter of the same name who goes 
skiing at Megéve in the company of 
several other young ladies of her age 
just as pleasantly well-informed may 
not yet have known the fact of love 
but is certainly not ignorant of its 
spirit; one feels sure that she will 
need no Valmont, no Don Juan, to 
complete her education. 

In the same way, the seduction of 
Madame de Tourvel, the very virtu- 
ous, very devout, and very beautiful 
Présidente, takes place on a differ- 
ent plane, and therefore loses its 
grandeur. It took Laclos’ Valmont 
weeks of scrupulous attention and 
prodigious efforts to conquer this 
pious and fiercely guarded nature. 
He even had to disguise himself as a 
saint, practice charity, and some- 
times renounce a partial success that 
would have put him farther from 
his goal. But in Vadim’s Liaisons 
one has only to see the shaped 
slacks and outrageously made-up 
eyes of Annette Stroyberg’s Ma- 
dame de Tourvel to know that 
Valmont-Philipe will not have to 
wait too long for the reward of his 
labors. 

In a word, Laclos has not been 
betrayed by Vadim and Vailland. 
He has even been rather astutely 
understood and transposed = (thus 
the celebrated letter in which Val- 
mont breaks off with the Présidente 
becomes a telegram dictated over 
the phone by “Madame Valmont’). 
But the eighteenth century is no 
longer there. And with feeling of 
the period have disappeared the 
dangers, the prohibitions, the ten- 
sions of soul and terrors of flesh that 
nourished the boldness of Laclos’ 
terrifying classic. Where there is no 
risk there is no pleasure. That pres- 
ence of the flesh, that pleasure 
of the flesh, the deep sense of erotic 
delight and its turgid and terrible 
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joys that were in the novel can- 
not flower except -in coexistence 
with evil. 

Valmont’s exclamation “There are 
no impregnable fortresses, there 
are only fortresses ineptly attacked!” 
was a cry not of triumph but of 
despair. Laclos’ Valmont was haunt- 
ed by a nostalgia for virtue, whence 
his desperate, headlong passion for 
the Présidente as long as he felt the 
force of the virtue she opposed to 
him. Alas, she too yields, and Val- 
mont will never forgive himself for 
having conquered. 

But spoken by Vadim’s Valmont, 
the same phrase—“There are no 
impregnable fortresses”—no longer 
sounds like a cry of distress but like 
the report of the cynic, who is not 
taken in, who is glad of it, and who 
boasts of it. 


— PARALLEL could be pursued 
indefinitely without proving any- 
thing more than that Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses lose all their violence 
in the passage from one century to 
another and all their grandeur too. 
Roger Vadim’s work can claim no 


greater stature than that of pleasant 
entertainment. 

Accompanied, perhaps, by a cri- 
tique of modern manners? One 
might have expected as much of 
Vadim, a level-headed observer, but 
here it is Laclos, in his turn, who 
detracts from Vadim. If in our 
society there are men and women 
libertine enough to go on thvir 
separate hunting sprees and then 
report to each other, they certai:\ly 
do not do so in the style of the 
vicomte and the marquise. Tie 
character of the marquise in pur- 
ticular, her devotion to erotic n- 
trigue, is not readily understandable 
in the modern version. Nor is it easy 
to grasp the technique by which 
Valmont conquers the Présidente. 
The world into which Vadim leas 
us in Les Liaisons Dangereuses is 
not Laclos’ nor ours. [t is an iin- 
probable land for peopie “in the 
know” where ingredients from thie 
most varied sources have been as- 
sembled with Parisian sophistic.- 
tion—we may always count on Vadiin 
for sophistication—to make a heady 
cocktail. 


The Great Book Holdup 


HERBERT MITGANG 


I case any hopeful authors still 
think that the men to please are 
Edmund Wilson, Alfred Kazin, Mal- 
colm Cowley, and V. S. Pritchett, 
may I respectfully suggest that they 
bear in mind American literature’s 
“new critics.” Today our most im- 
portant literary arbiters—if you 
listen to the band-wagon publicists 
and editors in the publishing houses 
—are Jack Paar, Dave Garroway, Ed 
Sullivan, and Art Linkletter. These 
gentlemen may have widely differ- 
ing literary standards, but they do 
have something more important in 
common: they all run television pro- 
grams. 

This is the age of the plug and 
the cross-plug. More than one junior 
executive in a publishing house has 
been promoted because he was able 
to interest Paar. But interest him 
in what? The book? Perish the 
thought! It’s the author that counts. 
Is he a character, a reformed biga- 


mist perhaps, a five-string banjo 
player? Can he do a jig on a trampo- 
line while typing? If the author is a 
lady, never mind how she looks re- 
touched on the book jacket—how 
does she look under the zoom lens 
after midnight? 

One author got the magic nod for 
a Paar audition after hard work by 
a high-powered press agent who 
reached one of Paar’s lieutenants. 
The author, a Lincoln authority, 
was asked what he could do. He an- 
swered lamely that he could talk 
about his book. He was told that a 
gimmick of some sort was needed. 
“Paar likes Lincoln,” the author was 
assured, “but he’s got to have an 
angle—are there any fresh Lincoln 
gags?” The author said that there 
weren’t any new Lincoln jokes, and 
besides, he wasn’t at all sure thit 
an accurate picture of Lincoln could 
be drawn just by trading jokes. 
“You won't have to tell them,” the 
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puch lines.” 

if you are a good anecdotal au- 
thor, you may be on a show for 
a week or until you run out of star- 
tling statements. You must at all 
tines keep up the posture of a guest 
who dropped in casually to discuss 
your specialty; in return, the book is 
held up in front of the camera once 
or twice. There also are one-shot 
interviews on news-feature-type pro- 
grams which usually lead to a dis- 
cussion of the author's personal 
opinions and private life and are 
characterized by a semi-argumenta- 
tive goading by their practitioners— 
Mike Wallace and Barry Gray, for 
example, articulate performers try- 
ing hard to make like reporters. 


ye a book obviously has noth- 
ing to do with the variety show 
on which it is plugged, and finds it- 
self on camera because (let us chari- 
tably assume) the master of cere- 
monies thinks its subject worthy of 
a ten-second peek at the dust jacket. 
Steve Allen, a literate fellow who 
has turned out a book or two 
himself, is not averse to this sort of 
literary holdup. Ed Sullivan, who 
exudes a lot of sincerity about books 
by people he admires, has an in- 
teresting system that might be 
called the instant plug. “Got some 
interesting people in the audience 
tonight,” he says, a few seconds be- 
fore the parting commercial comes 
on, and he introduces a live author 
for a bow. Unfortunately, in the 
confusion of going off the air on the 
upbeat, Mr. Sullivan sometimes for- 
gets to read or remember the title 
of the book. A better fate is expect- 
ed for a book called Christmas with 
Ed Sullivan. 

In some cases—the sincere bit is 
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still big in broadcasting—the “new 
critics” honestly admit that they 
haven't any time to read. But most 
of them cover up the fact by feeding 
the author lines like: “There’s so 
much in this wonderful story that I 
don’t want to do it injustice. Tell 
the audience in your own words, 
won't you, just what your story is 
about.” After that, it is easy for the 
glib TV critic to chime in with “I 
was interested in your comment 
about the nymphet who comes on 
in your last chapter—do you think 
this is a contributing factor to our 
weakened position in the cold war?” 
One author was scheduled to go 
on a national jazz-and-chatter pro- 
gram between the jugglers from 
Radio City Music Hall and some 
old newsreel clippings about dirigi- 
bles. The master of ceremonies cor- 
nered the author five minutes before 
air time. “You're in, kid,” he told 
the author. “We've got seven mil- 
lion women watching. You must 
have written a helluva book because 
my wife read it and she liked it and 
she’s a bitch on novels. I haven't had 
a chance to, so clue me. Make out 
you were me and had to ask you 
questions.” The author hastily 
“clued” the interviewer and, in grat- 
itude, the interviewer offered the 
author some pancake makeup. 
The fount of what might be 
called the cross-plug is the new pub- 
lishing house of Bernard Geis Asso- 
ciates, which is owned by various 
publicists, magazine publishers, and 
television personalities, and distrib- 
uted by Random House, whose pres- 
ident, Mr. Bennett Cerf, is himself 
often introduced on What's My 
Line? with a plug for his latest an- 
thology of jokes. It seems organized 
on the theory that its owners, such 
as Art Linkletter, reach a vast tele- 
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vision audience of trusting 

and viewers; and since they can sell 
detergents, why not clean up by 
selling their own books? Conse- 
quently, all the TV authors and 
proprietors of programs plug books 
on their own and their friends’ pro- 
grams in return for cross-plugging. 

The big noise from Bernard Geis 
Associates at the beginning of the 
fall publishing season was Groucho 
and Me, by Groucho Marx, which 
was advertised with a quote from 
Groucho saying that “Not since 
David Copperfield have 1 read such 
a stirring and inspiring life story.” 
There was a certain rare honesty 
about Groucho writing his own en- 
dorsement. Groucho plugged his 
book on his program, You Bet Your 
Life, and Art Linkletter plugged 
Groucho’s book on his House Party, 
and Groucho plugged Art Link- 
letter’s books, and Art Linkletter 
wrote the introduction for Max 
Shulman’s J Was a Teen-Age Dwarf, 
which was published by Bernard 
Geis, and Mr. Shulman’s new TV 
comedy series, The Many: Loves of 
Dobie Gillis, is not averse to men- 
tioning the book, and if you plug 
my book on your show, I'll plug 
your book on my show. 

It is not known what works of 
literature will come from the giants 
of the major plugs, Paar and Garro- 
way, but in the meantime, the read- 
ing public has taken to its heart two 
literary by-products of the Paar 
show, Charley Weaver's Letters from 
Mamma and My Brother Was an 
Only Child, by a comedian and a 
joke writer, respectively, 


_— FOLK are of different minds 
on the subject of TV _ plugs. 
Some see television as the great 
white panacea of merchandising 
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and say this is the way to get results 
and meet the public. They point to 
such outstanding cases as Alexander 
King’s Mine Enemy Grows Older, 
which climbed up the best-seller list 
after the author’s appearances on 
the Paar show. On the other hand, 
it is admitted that it helps an au- 
thor considerably to have a beauti- 
ful young wife who can play the 
snare drums. 

Book publishers almost without 
exception are more than willing to 
go along on the TV ride; they 
would much rather get advertising 
free than pay for it in the book- 
stores, book supplements, and other 
channels where people are supposed 
to be inspired to buy books. The 
book publishers like to say, too, that 
those who buy books from television 
make up a new audience, a bonus 
on top of the regular sales through 
normal outlets—in other words, all 
gravy. 

But there are some people in and 
out of the book business—call them, 
for want of a better name, book lov- 
ers—who find something rotten 
about the plug, the cross-plug, the 
self-plug, and the instant plug. As 
they go down and up the list of 
books made by television, they find 
a catering to subliterary tastes. 
They find entertainment and enter- 
tainer books predominant. They 
find an absence of the major biog- 
raphies, the major novels, the im- 
portant works. They find an ab- 
sence of any criticism by the “new 
critics” and observe that the serious 
television programs that once exist- 
ed, such as The Author Meets the 
Critics, are no longer around, or are 
relegated to radio. 


| power samy these book lovers say, 
the plug system has its effects on 
book editors and publishers. Why 
not fatten out the spring list with 
a gimmick book or a book by an 
author who can make a good show- 
ing (at least visually)? Why not pour 
advertising funds into a book that 
is going to be advertised for free 
on television (“as seen on Dave Gar- 
roway”) for full impact, instead of 
scattering advertising shots on re- 
spectable but obviously not poten- 
tial best-selling books? Book adver- 
tising is geared to ride with the 
winner; a rose is a rose, a book that 
is selling will be sold. 
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Mr. Johnson Finds His Market 


ALFRED BALK 


Ca H. JOoHNsoN, a tall, slightly 
rotund man of forty-one, is prob- 
ably the most influential publisher in 
Negro history. He is certainly the 
most prosperous. In a field where 
ceilings are low, his payroll exceeds 
$1 million annually. For the first half 
of last year, according to Printer’s 
Ink, his Ebony magazine led all U.S. 
monthlies in advertising linage. The 
Johnson Publishing Company, elab- 
orately housed in a converted funeral 
parlor on Chicago’s South Side, is 
one of the ten largest Negro enter- 
prises in the country; and John 
Johnson is one of the ten wealthiest 
Negro Americans. 

Johnson has been publishing since 
he was twenty-five, when he borrowed 
five hundred dollars and left the 
house organ of a Negro-owned insur- 
ance firm to launch a monthly called 
Negro Digest. Now he has a chain 
of four: Ebony, a Life-like picture 
monthly of 600,000 circulation, the 
largest, best-read, and most widely 
quoted Negro publication in the 
world; Jet, a pocket-size weekly news- 
picture magazine of 500,000 circula- 
tion; Tan, a monthly confessions and 
women’s service magazine that ex- 
ceeds 200,000 in sales; and Hue, a 
pocket feature monthly providing 
150,000 readers with novelty articles, 
photographs, and overset from its 
sister publications. Negro Digest, by 


far the most serious of Johnson's 
magazines, was killed in 1950 for 
not returning enough profit; it is re- 
ported due back soon, however, as a 
quarterly. 


N° OTHER mass Negro publication 
has ever enjoyed the status of 
Ebony. It is the only one that appears 
on “class” newsstands and in US. 
Information Service libraries over 
seas. And, although some Negro pub 
lications have national advertising 
accounts, Ebony is the only one to 
have passed significantly beyond the 
realm of goose-grease and _lucky- 
charm advertising on which most 
Negro publications are heavily de. 
pendent. 

Just why does Ebony enjoy these 
distinctions? For one thing, it is an 
expensive-looking package—well pro- 
duced, on quality paper, with attrac 
tive layouts and four-color printing 
Then, too, although it is clearly : 
popular magazine in its approach, it 
is self-consciously “respectable” —with 
no more cheesecake than, say, Life 
and generally moderate in its ap 
proach to public issues. 

In Ebony’s first issue back in No 
vember, 1945, Johnson contenied 
that “not enough is said about all the 
things we Negroes can do and _ will 
accomplish.” Accordingly, the injus 
tices that remain in American 1ace 
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relations are subordinated to the 
“points on which Negroes and whites 
agree.” The resuht is apparently 
soothing to white and Negro alike. 
(Five per cent of Ebony’s readers are 
thought to be white.) 

\long with a permanent depart- 
ment for one-picture success stories, 
Ebony features several others at 
greater length in each issue: the more 
than one thousand Negroes in sig- 
nificant phases of the U.S. missile 
program; two brothers who operate 
a 53.5-million cattle-buying business 
in Texas; an attorney who won a 
§82-million case for Consolidated 
Edison in New York; the adman who 
wrote a Kent Cigarette singing com- 
mercial. The activities of Althea 
Gibson, Ralph Bunche, and Sidney 
Poitier are given plenty of space. 

This is “the world as it ought to 
be,” with Negroes enjoying the recog- 
nition and fruits of our society to 
the full. Notable social events’ are 
portrayed, such as an expensive 
Negro wedding reception on an 
island estate, where the guests were 
entertained by a portion of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra. There are 
roundups on such “upbeat” subjects 
as American Negroes in the Catholic 
Church, Negroes in the Masonic 
movement, or the emerging political 
leaders of Africa. There are popu- 
larized, optimistic treatments of 
grave issues under prominent by- 
lines: “The Way I Look at Race,” 
by Frank Sinatra; “The Sin of 
Silence,” by Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam; and “How to Stop 
Riots in Chicago,” by a young min- 
ister in riot-wracked Trumbull Park. 

There are also full-page editorials 
supporting integration and social 
justice. But, as one reader put it, 
“They are not like those of the Chi- 
cago Defender or Pittsburgh Courier. 
You don’t come out sniffing blood. 
Possibly you get steamed up at mid- 
point, then end by chuckling, ‘What 
fools those white folks are!’ " All these 
characteristics, he adds, make Ebony 
“sanitary”—to socially mobile Ne- 
groes, to libraries and schools, to 
hotel newsstands, and (of prime com- 
mercial importance) to the large 
advertisers. 


ie NEGRO PRESS as a whole has 

little to be proud of. Except for 
a handful of newspapers such as the 
Norfolk Journal and Guide—which 
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Louis Lyons of Harvard’s Nieman 
Foundation has called “a first-class 
paper by any standards”—the Negro 
press conspicuously shows the results 
of poor pay, training, qualifications, 
and advertising support. Inevitably, 
it is a press of protest. But in red- 
headlined, loosely researched stories, 
it purveys mainly crime, sex, high- 
schoolish society news, and the ex- 
ploitation of racial identity in order 
to sell newspapers. 

Two decades ago this product sold 
remarkably well. It no longer does. 
There is a new middle class among 
Negroes, based on new political pow- 
er and new craft skills and education 
that began with compulsory military 
duty during the war. This middle 
class is Ebony’s raison d’étre. The 
white world and its communications 
media still do not recognize it by and 


large, and so it turns to a world of 
make-believe in a portion of its 
own press. There, the individual Ne- 
gro’s acceptability, accomplishments, 
and social importance are not only 
stressed but frequently exaggerated. 
Ebony almost never gives a critical 
evaluation of the significance of a 
successful individual or organization 
in a context any broader than that 
of the Negro community _ itself. 
Sumptuous living is usually the meas- 
ure of success. 

Despite the shortcomings of Ebony, 
}. Carlton. Yeldell, labor-relations 
secretary of the National Urban 
League, believes that it has been the 
single most influential communica- 
tions medium in helping upgrade 
Negro job opportunities. “Obvious- 
ly,” he has remarked, “if a respected 
magazine such as Ebony pictures 
Negroes succeeding in important 
work, a prospective employer is going 


to sit up and take notice. A picture 
or article in a national magazine car- 
ries an impact that pamphlets, re- 
ports, and speeches never can.” 

“It is almost impossible to measure 
the morale-lifting value of such a 
magazine,” says Kenneth Clark, a 
psychologist at New York’s City Col- 
lege. “The mere fact of its own 
existence and success has been an 
inspiration to the Negro masses. 
Also, its stories of progress have 
given insecure and_ long-inhibited 
Negroes something to identify with 
in a difficult period of rapid change.” 

The Negro intelligentsia as a 
group, however, are prone to criticize 
Ebony. They feel that all of John- 
son’s magazines lack perspective. 
They lament the lack of thorough 
research or rigorous editing which is 
sometimes all too evident. They 
question whether more enlightened, 
analytical, and self-critical material 
could not be safely mixed with the 
more pleasant tidbits. And, as in the 
case of any minority-oriented publi- 
cation, they fear that the magazines 
as they are make Negroes more race- 
conscious rather than less so. 


O* THE OTHER HAND, Johnson must 
be credited with producing 
the best mass periodicals that have 
ever managed to survive in the 
Negro press. Jet, despite its sensation- 
alized titles and photos, did succeed 
in bringing the Emmett Till and 
Montgomery bus-boycott stories to 
national attention, and it probably 
saved Jimmy Wilson’s life by pub- 
licizing the now-famous $1.95 theft 
case. Even Tan and Hue, which 
Johnson concedes he launched pure- 
ly to make money, are of some note 
in that they have forced shoddier, 
more sensational publications off the 
stands. 

Whatever the faults may be, 
Johnson's publications are clearly 
the best available in covering the 
news and special interests of eighteen 
million American Negroes. Almost 
without exception, the general press 
publicizes Negroes only in unusual 
cases—when they become either 
celebrities or criminals, or social 
problems. ‘For the regular press,” as 
the saying goes, “Negroes are never 
born, educated, married, and never 
die.” This notable failure is probably 
the principal explanation of John- 
son’s success. 











The Commercialites 


GORE VIDAL , 


eo DESIRE to give pleasure is a 
fundamental characteristic of the 
popular artist; nor is it necessarily 
a meretricious one: Shakespeare was 
an instinctive pleasure giver, and in 
our own time Mr. Tennessee Wil- 
liams abundantly possesses (I nearly 
wrote suffers from) this particular 
trait. The literary pleasure givers 
are happiest using the theater, lone- 
liest in the novel; even Charles 
Dickens, ag archetypal pleasure giv- 
er, turned finally to the stage as 
performer. And it is understandable: 
A most tangible audience responds 
like a lover to pleasure given, and 
in its response the artist is himself 
ravished by what he has done; it is 
a beautiful circle of love which at 
its truest has been responsible for 
much good art in the theater along 
with most of the bad. 

Opposed to the pleasure giver are 
the polemicist, the satirist, the nause- 
ated, the reformer—in short, those 
writers whose primary objective is 
the criticism of a society which is in 
essential conflict with the writer's 
own sense of what life should be. 
Bernard Shaw is paradigmatic. His 
pleasure giving was deliberately 
calculated to disguise polemic intent 
as sugar does harsh medicine. (This 
was his own metaphor: to which a 
friend answered: “How clever of the 
public to lick off the sugar and leave 
your pill untaken!”) 


_——- of the mid-century, 

eager to be loved, have produced 
very few writers in the theater of 
this second kind. Perhaps the odd 
Mr. George Kelly, Mr. Arthur Mil- 
ler at moments—and the list trails 
off. Even an “intellectual” like Mr. 
Thornton Wilder is, finally, as 
pleasure-giving and mind-withhold- 
ing as all the other cocker spaniels 
who prance about Times Square, 
tails wagging, eyes glowing with love, 
simulated or real; it makes no dif- 
ference, as they go about seeking 
love for pleasure given. 
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Ultimately, of course, what mat- 
ters is the work, not the motives 
ol those who made it. But | suggest 
that when the work accomplished 
exploits too crudely our prejudices 
and weaknesses, it is difficult not to 
ask: “Why are they doing this to 
us? For what end?” Now to be com- 
mercial in the theater is, simply, to 
try to make money out of a basic 
investment of time, money, and tal- 
ent. There is no other kind of 
theater in America, nor will there 
be as long as plays cost as much as 
they do to mount. If we had a Ber- 
nard Shaw among us and if he 
thought it might be useful (and to 
him, if not to us, pleasurable) to 
write a play showing that democ- 
racy is a disaster or that Christianity 





——— 


is a bitter hoax, he would not be 
produced. That in itself is not 
necessarily the end of the matter. 
He could still use the novel, the 
essay, the published play which could 
make its effect slowly upon readers. 
But the working dramatist must 
either not do what interests him the 
most or (lisguise it entirely or—and 
here is the real tragedy of commer- 
cialism—discard automatically any 
idea or theme which he knows is 
not acceptable to the prejudice of 
an audience that must be won by 
flattery and charm. No American 
dramatist in the last war would 
have written with such virulence 
against President Roosevelt as Aris- 
tophanes used against the Athenian 
Establishment at a time of war and 
national disaster. Yet our dramatists 
cannot be scored for not attempting 
the impossible. Large societies are 
difficult to assault. Novelists are 
let alone, for they have little pub- 






lic effect. The Nation may attack 
J. Edgar Hoover until the hoods 
come home, and the watchman will 
still cry “All’s well!” But to use the 
theater or television for stating 
ideas that do not give immediate 
pleasure to a large bland audience 
is to experience harsh censorship; 
it must either not be done at all 
or else be so distorted in the do- 
ing that the result is neither one 
thing nor the other. 

The Crucible by Mr. Arthur Mil- 
ler was much attacked when it was 
first produced during the great days 
of the Wisconsin buffoon; yet thcre 
is nothing in this good if rather 
glum little play which breaks new 
ground, which demonstrates ary- 
thing but an old saw or two about 
bearing false witness and the panicky 
response of a society to psychotics. 
I should think a playwright really 
daring if he were to show us dra- 
matically that Communism or s0- 
cialism or fascism is superior to 
democratic laissez faire. One might 
lisagree but at least we would have 
a new theme to consider. It is not 
the playwright’s fault, however; the 
inner censor is at work, and that 
to me is the most terrible result of 
commercialism. 


I REMEMBER in the so-called Gold- 
en Age of television, writers were 
continually (and rightfully) chafing 
under network and acdvertising-agen- 
cy censorship. To a man thev wanted 
freedom. But when asked “freedom 
to do what?” they would become 
evasive, tentative. Well, to be able 
to use four-letter words and natural- 
istic expletives the way the novelists 
do, to defend minority groups open- 
ly, to be allowed, say, to call a Jew 
a Jew and not the weirdly general- 
ized “He’s one of them” (knowing 
wink) “and we know what they 
are!” This much latitude would 
certainly be welcome, but it is not 
much to dream of. American popu- 
lar writers (like their Russian coun- 
terparts) are prisoners of the state, 
sentenced for life. They want yard 
privileges, better food, but they 
shrink at the idea of choice, of li/c 
outside the familiar stone and bars 
of superstition we call the free worl: 
as the Russians call what they have 
the free world. I suspect, barring 
accident, the next generation wil 
prove both to the Soviet and to us 
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how much alike great states are in 
the twentieth century, and how un- 
desirable true freedom is. The most 
dangerous and successful censorship 
is inner censorship. In this our 
Commercialites are anticipating the 
future. 


a the Commercialites the 
team of Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee are prototypical. I did 
not see their admired /nherit the 
Wind (writing that title I start won- 
dering: inherit what wind? Biblical? 
reap the whirlwind? or just another 
of those fuzzy resonant titles mean- 
ing nothing?) but I did see some- 
thing of theirs called Auntie Mame. 
Now they have run up a play about 
the Harding administration. One 
wonders why. They have nothing to 
say about the political process in 
America. Nothing to say about Hard- 
ing and his associates. Suspecting 
that they had no theme, they an- 
nounced to the press shortly before 
the opening that their urgent mes- 
sage to the nation was “Beware 
government by crony!” But that is 
not an issue. Nowadays not even the 
vilest Presidential crony could steal 
as blithely as those in the play do. 
There are too many checks. Politi- 
cians are congenitally inclined to 
dishonesty, but it is intellectual dis- 
honesty, not financial. In the glare 
of publicity at a national level there 
is littke opportunity to steal any- 
thing, except power. 

Only one interesting thing hap- 
pened in the theater the night I 
saw The Gang’s All Here. When 
the Attorney General delivered an 
impassioned speech about the virtue 
of getting ahead and the obligation 
each individual has to himself to get 
all he can by any means, honest or 
dishonest, a section of the audience 
burst into spontaneous applause 
while the rest of us froze. It was 
wonderful. Worship of the Golden 
Calf, though endemic .in the free 
world, is piously decried; yet here 
were worshipers flaunting — their 
adoration of that brazen god. 

The production is adequate. Mr. 
Melvyn Douglas is often touching 
as the bewildered President (now, 
that is a real theme, by the way: the 
puzzled man thrust into a world he 
(loes not comprehend: “. . . I'm not 
an expert in this but I think, uh, 
maybe . . .” After the last. seven 
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years any of us could make some- 
thing out of that). If I have any 
quarrel with Mr. Douglas’s charac- 
terization, it is the laugh. One of the 
faults (or perhaps it is a virtue) of 
the Commercialites is that they do 
not take their characters from life 
but from other commercial plays. 
Fatuous politicians always smoke 
cigars and laugh genially. Therefore, 
since he is most fatuous of all, Mr. 
Douglas must chuckle like a hyena 
through nearly every phrase. I am 
sure that even our electorate with its 
passion lor mediocrity would think 
twice before voting such a cretin 
into the Presidency. 

At no point does the play betray 
any familiarity with politicians. Mr. 
Douglas at times seems more like a 
simple-minded movie star surround- 
ed by conniving agents and produc- 
ers somewhat in the manner of The 
Big Knife. The dialogue is all 
wrong. “Has somebody got a num- 
ber on Rutherford B. Hayes?” asks 
an ancient judge in a phrase that 
is pure 1950’s show business: MCA, 
not the White House. Also, we have 
one pol address another pol as “Mr. 
Senator,” and so on. The one dis- 
tinguished thing about the produc- 
tion is Mr. E. G. Marshall as the 
Attorney General; he continues to 
be one of the more satisfying actors 
of our time. The direction of George 
Roy Hill, though vague about the 
milieu, is not bad despite his tend- 
ency to get actors in a long, sullen 
line with nothing to do. 


a YET, all in all, one is grateful 
to the Commercialites for deal- 
ing with politics at all. Though they 
tell us nothing and though the 
pleasure they give us is mechanical 
and calculated, at least they have 
moved out of the world of small 
private relations informed by psy- 
choanalysis which in recent years 
has made so much of our theater 
boring. The Commercialites are 
shrewd analysts, forever studying 
the audience, devising new ways of 
exploiting the obvious, always on 
the lookout for a “property” that 
will “go.” The fact that Lawrence 
and Lee have taken soundings and 
lecided that the audience might ac- 
cept a political cartoon, neutrally 
rendered, is a splendid bit of 
sleuthing and a good omen—even 
pleasurable! 
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Strange Gods on Capitol Hill 


IRVING KRISTOL 


Au AND Consent, by Allen Drury. 


Doubleday. $5.75 

This extraordinary book has received 
much attention, as befits a Book-ol- 
the-Month Club selection, a_ best- 
seller, and one, that has had glowing 
reviews, many of them from Mr. 
Drury’s fellow newsmen in Washing- 
ton (where he is a member of the 
New York Times bureau). Yet noth- 
ing had prepared me for the discov- 
ery of how truly extraordinary it is. 
Not as a compendious novel, not 
even as a commentary on Washing- 
ton politics, but as a glancing revela- 
tion of what has happened, and is 
happening, to the idea of the Ameri- 
can democracy. 

Ot the literary quality of the book, 
the less said the kinder. It is be- 
spotted with Time jargon (“In the 
same spirit dapper, ironically gra- 
cious Jack McLaughlin of Georgia 
has also decided to be on hand, along 
with busy, bustling little Dick Mc- 
Intyre of Idaho and quiet-spoken, 
steady John H. Baker of Kentucky”) 
and press-conlerence syntax (“This 
lean-taced. dignified, graying, percep- 
tive man exposed to his countrymen 
in the fateful moment when he 
moved to the ofttimes terrifying iso- 
lation of the congressional witness 
stand looked ready for anything”). 
And when it is not clumsy it is slick; 
though the middle section, dealing 
with a homosexual episode in Sen- 
ator Brigham Anderson’s life, its 
exposure, and his suicide, has an 
occasional compassion and sensitiv- 
ity that are genuinely affecting. 


No OF THIS, however, matters a 
great deal, it must be admitted. 


Advise and Consent is basically a 
courtroom melodrama—the plot re- 
volves around the nomination oi a 
new Secretary of State who was, for 
a brief period in his younger days, a 
member of a Marxist study group— 
and Mr. Drury contrives his scenes 
skillfully, with a sharp eye to the 
maximum in suspense and excite- 
ment. Indeed, it has a great deal in 
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common with another recent and 
bulky best-seller, Robert Traver's 
Anatomy of a Murder, which is also 
barely readable and inexplicably 
engrossing. 

Nor does the novel have the kind 
of journalistic appeal, the gossipy 
and iconoclastic exploration ol “in- 
side Washington,” which one might 
expect. It is not a roman a clef. 
There are familiar faces, to be sure, 
but they are attached to odd bodies 
and given untamiliar roles. (A nota- 
ble exception is the savage—and one 
hopes unfair—portrait of a liberal 
Supreme Court justice.) The villain 
is a liberal McCarthy who is tanati- 
cally, mindlessly, and unscrupulously 
in favor of appeasing the Russians. 
Against him Mr. Drury directs the 
reader’s scorn and disgust, thereby 
satislying at one and the same time 
those who detest liberals and those 
who detest the late Joe McCarthy. 
The rest of the politics is similarly 
homogenized. Though the story is 
laid only a few years in the luture, 
it portrays a state of affairs that could 
not be reached by any possible extrap- 
olation of current tendencies, no 
matter how subterranean. I[t is often 
said that our two parties are becom- 
ing more and more alike, but it is 
unbelievable—politics and human 
ambition being what they are—that 
they should ever reach the anonymity 
Mr. Drury attributes to them; an 
anonymity at once literal—the parties 
are nameless—and so complete that 
the reader is never sure which senator 
belongs to which party, to say noth- 
ing of why. And it overstrains one’s 
credulity to be told that there is a 
mass movement of Americans whose 
slogan is “We would rather crawl to 
Moscow on our knees than run the 
risk of atomic war.” 

My point is not that, in projecting 
American history several years for- 
ward, Mr. Drury is implausible, or 
even that he has his eye on (and aims 
to please) too many different readers 
and too many different prejudices. 
He has, after all, written a novel, and 


is within his rights as an author in 
creating a hyperbolic plot in a 
mythical polity. What disturbs is his 
clear conviction that his mythical 
Washington is the essential Washing. 
ton; that the truths of American 
politics as he presents them are the 
irrelragable truths of twentieth. 
century democracy in America, and 
that these truths are of a kind Amer- 
icans can tolerate, even celebrate 


Nay YRADITIONAL THEME ol the 
American political novel is cor- 
ruption, not (as in England) the clash 
between the reforming spirit on the 
one hand and the dead weights of 
caste, class, and prerogative on the 
other. This is as it should be; for 
as Montesquieu pointed out, virtue 
is the principle of a republic «nd 
the vicissitudes of civic virtue may 
be taken to reflect the destiny of 
the republic itself. Thus, in Henry 
Adams's novel Democracy, a young 
widow —intelligent, wealthy, and 
lonely—comes to Washington with 
the hope of establishing a position 
in Washington society, and even- 
tually of having a role of some kind 
in the highest political affairs. She 
is courted by the most powerful sen- 
ator in the land, a man who may well 
hecome the next President. But in the 
end, she rejects him coldly after dis- 
covering that he had once taken a sub- 
stantial bribe which caused him to 
shift his vote on a steamship-subsidy 
bill. She leaves Washington, shat- 
tered by her experience of political 
depravity: “‘I want to go to Egypt, 
said Madeleine, still smiling faintly, 
‘democracy has shaken my nerves to 
pieces. Oh, wsat rest it would be to 
live in the Great Pyramid and look 
out forever at the polar star!’ ” 

Mr. Drury’s novel, sentimental but 
unmoralistic, is unique in that the 
problem of corruption does not arise 
at all. It is, as it were, transcended. 
In Mr. Drury’s Washington, individ: 
ual vice or virtue is a trivial epiphe 
nomenon, the froth on the wave ol 
historv. His topic is the American 
political process in its entirety, 10l 
any aspect or aberration of it. And 
he conceives of this process as having, 
for its origin and end and meaning, 
power. His theme is power, and what 
it does to men who serve it. This is, 
of course, a moral problem olf 4 
kind, and has served as the basis 
for fine tragic drama, from Corio 
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lanus on. But Advise and Consent 
is no tragedy; the moral dilemmas 
work themselves out happily “in the 
long run”’; this is decidedly an afirm- 
ative book. Indeed, power is not 
only the theme but the hero, not 
only the hero but the divinity. This 
is « novel about idolatry, an idola- 
trous novel about idolatry. 
ror Mr. Drury, the President of 
the United States is no longer a Chief 
Executive but a High Priest, with an 
ineffable mysterrum tremendum: 
‘For seven years, the President 
said softly, ‘I have had just one aim 
and one purpose—to serve my coun- 
try. I have allowed nothing—nothing 
—to stand in the way of my concept 
of how best to do it. Nor will | now. 





I have just one loyalty, in this office, | 


and it so far transcends anything you 
could conceive of that it just 


isn't even in the same universe, let 


alone the same world. 


“The Majority Leader telt tor one | 


wild second that he should turn and 
run, that he was so close to the abso- 
lute essence of the American Presi- 
dency, in the presence of a dedication 
so severe, so lonely, and so terrible, 
so utterly removed from the normal 
morality that holds society together, 
that he should flee from it before the 
revelation proved too shattering. .. .” 

It is understandable, then, that a 
man “so utterly removed from the 
normal morality” should engage in 
a vicious act of blackmail in order 
to bend the Senate to his will. Mr. 
Drury does not condone this action, 
nor does he unambiguously condemn 
it. When one has entered that sacred 
realm otf the res publica, such petty 
human emotions are ridiculous. 
What had to be done was done; what 
was done had to be done. We are 
elevated beyond good and evil. 

The protagonists of Advise and 
Consent are not, to be sure, mere 
creatures ol insubstantial and imma- 
terial power. They do possess person- 
al passions, interests, and idiosyncra- 
sies, Yet all their random agitation 
only contributes to a higher necessity, 
an imminent reason ol state. Where- 
as for Stendhal (and most modern 
novelists) the intrusion of politics in- 
to a work of literature is like “a pistol 
shot in the middle of a concert,” tor 
Mr. Drury it is the intrusion of 
genuine individuality—even if it ic 


nothing more than a profound scru- 
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the waters of his deep. Though, in 
truth, this does not happen very 
often in his novel. 


I MUST BE EMPHASIZED that Mr. 
Drury takes his Washington to be 
not a place where the American 
Dream has somehow gone wrong but 
where it has achieved its realization. 
Washington is a microcosm, not a 
mockery: 

“... The strange, fantastic, fascinat- 
ing city that mirrors so faithfully 
their strange, fantastic, fascinating 
land in which there are few absolute 
wrongs or absolute rights. . . ; their 
wonderful, mixed-up, blundering, 
stumbling, hopeful land in which 
evil men do good things and good 
men do evil in a way of life and 
government so complex and delicate- 
ly balanced that only Americans 
can understand it and often they are 
baffled.” 

Could this have been what the 
Founding Fathers had in mind by 
the checks and balances of demo- 
cratic government?—that an _ ego- 
maniacal, blackmailing President 
should be balanced by a Senate of 
self-seeking prima donnas? But per- 
haps the Founding Fathers were 
naive. Mr. Drury seems to be per- 
suaded that such is the case: 

“He [the Senate majority leader] 
sometimes wondered, when he was 
arguing earnestly with someone as 
vapid as Walter Calloway of Utah or 
bargaining with someone as crafty as 
George Hines of Oregon, whether 
those who began it all had foreseen 
the down-to-earth applications of 
their monumental idea. Sometimes 
he would come out of the chamber 
and walk past the statue of Benjamin 
Franklin, who stood just off the floor 
at the foot of the stairs to the gallery, 
fingering his chin with a quizzical 
smile, and wonder if old Ben and 
the rest of them had ever had any 
idea, that steamy summer in Phila- 
delphia, that their brain child would 
develop into as practical and bedrock 
a human process as it had.” 

One suspects that, in their darker 
moments, they thought of little else. 
But it is hard to believe that their 
imaginings ever stretched to the 
point where such a situation would 
be accepted, presented, and applaud- 
ed as the reality which sustains us: 

“And surveying all these men, and 
thinking about them and about this 
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old Senate which he had known so 
long and loved so much, the senior 
Senator from Michigan could not 
find it in his heart to be so concerned 
about his country, when all was said 
and done. The system had its prob- 
lems, and it wasn’t exactly perfect, 
and there was at times ‘much to be 
desired, and yet—on balance, admit- 
ting all its bad points and assessing 
all the good, there was a vigor and a 
vitality and a strength that nothing, 
he suspected, could ever quite over- 
come, however evil and crafty it 
might be. There was in this system 
the enormous vitality of free men, 
running their own government in 
their own way.” 


SEEMS never to have occurred to 
Mr. Drury that this declaration 
of “democratic faith,” commonplace 
as it is, happens to be repugnant 
to the democratic philosophy of 
government in which this nation 
had its origins. The picture of 
Washington given in Advise and 
Consent would have struck the 
Founding Fathers as the very epit- 
ome of a corrupt society; and this 


impression would have been strength. 
ened by the fact that so many 
readers, and especially so many 
Washington correspondents, placicly 
accept it as an authoritative and fair 
report on how our government 
“really” works. For the Founding 
Fathers, unlike Mr. Drury and a 
great number of Americans today, 
were aware that “the vitality of fiee 
men” does not necessarily serve the 
true ends of popular governmeut. 
Madison condemned as “faction” a 
group united by passion, interest, 
and the lust for power, rather thxn 
by a rational concern for the corm- 
mon good. Mr. Drury converts tie 
entire body politic into an immense 
faction, governed only by a common 
desire for survival and a cynical ec 
ceptance of each man’s “right” to 
lust for power and prestige after his 
own fashion. He then asserts that, 
because people are ultimately good; 
the point of convergence of their 
self-seeking interests will ultimately 
be good too. Faith of a_ kind 
this certainly is; whether there is 
salvation in this degradation of the 
democratic dogma is another matter. 


Portrait of the Hero 


GEORGE STEINER 


= Joyce, by Richard Ellmann. Oxford 
University Press. $12.50. 

A biography of James Joyce is a para- 
dox. Every inch of his scrounging, 
secretive, arrogant, wandering life 
went into his art. The life is the 
work. Here is carried to a mad Irish 
finality Flaubert’s belief in the 
supreme consecration of the artist 
and Mallarmé’s cold boast that the 
purpose of the universe is the crea- 
tion of a great book. Remember 
Stephen Dedalus’s wild but subtle 
judgment of Shakespeare: 

“All events brought grist to his 
mill. Shylock chimes with the jew- 
baiting that followed the hanging 
and quartering of the queen’s leech 
Lopez ... Hamlet and Macbeth with 
the coming to the throne of a Scotch 
philosophaster with a turn for witch- 
roasting. The lost armada is his jeer 
in Love’s Labour Lost. . . . The Sea 
Venture comes home from Bermudas 
and the play Renan admired is writ- 


ten with Patsy Caliban, our Amer- 
ican cousin.” 

Precisely Joyce’s method. All 
events brought grist to his mill, 
every last minute speck of experience, 
lived, heard of, read, or drawn with 
insidious patience out of other 
men’s remembrance. Nothing slipped 
through the tight mesh of that great 
net: no name glimpsed on a passing 
delivery van, no bizarre happening 
recorded in the smallest print of a 
newspaper, no joke told by that mag- 
nificent rascal Joyce senior, no bal- 
lad sung by a long-dead lover of Nora 
Joyce in rain-soaked Galway. All 
grist to the secret, cunning mill of 
the artist: the debt-ridden home, the 
superb Jesuit schooling, the genteel 
starvation, the years of peregrine lile 
in Trieste, Rome, Zurich, Paris—and 
how Joyce would have delighted in 
the old, proper definition of pere 
grine: Of a wandering planet, situat- 
ed in a part of the zodiac where it has 
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none of its essential dignities. Not 
that such dignities were unimportant. 
Joyce was fiercely aware of his genius 
and demanded that it be given due 
homage. Where he turned down 
honors, such as the Irish Academy of 
Letters, it was solely because he 
would have shared them with others. 
But outward facts—unpaid creditors, 
the hunted existence of his family, 
the encroaching threat of blindness, 
even two world wars—were of no 
final importance. All that mattered 
was the integrity and perfection of 
the work of art. 

And if the material circumstances 
of the Joyce ménage were precarious 
and unforeseeable (twenty addresses 
in ten years), the major work was 
neither. It has the quality of supreme 
order. The Divina Commedia and 
Ulysses are the foremost attempts 
made in western literature to impose 
a clear design on the chaos and 
totality of the human condition. 
Dante came nearer his purpose, but 
Joyce had undertaken the more dif- 
ficult venture. For whereas Dante 
built within the firm architecture of 
an ancient faith, Joyce was sole 
artificer of his own world. He took, 
on the journey, signposts out of 
Homer; but the land itself was un- 
explored. And where Dante came to 
language as a renewer of a great 
Latin and vernacular inheritance, 
Joyce came as a rebel. He was not 
certain whether modern speech, ex- 
hausted by two thousand years of 
passion, lyricism, and falsehood, 
could be made fresh and precise 
enough to convey his truth—that 
truth being the private life of the 
mind. 

We are so much Joyce-begotien 
that we forget the radical brilliance 
of his insight. Dostoevsky had come 
very near the verge. The true an- 
cestor of Ulysses is Notes from the 
Underground. But not until Leopold 
Bloom set out on his long voyage 
home had any writer descended in- 
to the maelstrom of half-conscious 
thought. Joyce dove through the 
surface of grammar to where lan- 
guage leads its dark, chaotic, but im- 
mensely revealing life. Through force 
of poetic genius, he imagined what 
Freud observed (and it always irri- 
tated him that there should be a 
pun connecting his name to that of 
the Viennese). Thus, where the Com- 
media proceeds from order and tradi- 
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tion, Ulysses is built quite literally 
on the shifting chaos of private 
thought. 

Yet is there any work of compa- 
rable scope in which we experience 
more constantly a sense of the artist’s 
control? A virtuoso of literary form, 
Joyce combined two ancient but con- 
tradictory conventions: the spacious 
twenty-four-book pattern of the 
Homeric epic and the tight unity of 
time observed in Greek drama, the 
unfolding of the entire action be- 
tween the rise and set of sun on 
Bloomsday. The vastness of the epic 
plays against the exact control of the 
dramatic action. Whatever the im- 
mense ramblings of Bloom’s medita- 
tion or the soaring dreams of winged 
Dedalus, we know that the wanderers 
will meet and reach harbor at sun- 
down. Molly Bloom’s crowning 
monologue is both nightfall in Ithaca 
and the fall of the curtain. 


OW SUCH MASTERY in art sprang 

from so harassed a life remains 
rather a puzzle even after Mr. EIl- 
mann’s tremendous biography. But 
the life itself, all the grist for the 
mill, is now set out before us. The 
years in Trieste were lean. Like Bal- 
zac, Joyce invented mad schemes to 
raise money. But nothing quite came 
off, neither the plan to clothe Italians 
in Irish tweeds nor the attempt to 





provide benighted Dublin with its 
first movie theater. All that remained 
to be done was to give strange, 
beautiful, un-Berlitzian English les- 
sons at Berlitz, to beg money from 
other impecunious Joyces, and to 
draw on general account. against 
the credit of future glory. With 
their fine nose for genius and suf- 
fering, the Jews among Joyce's 
pupils proved most generous. The 
humanity of Bloom is their enduring 
reward. The long fight for bare sur- 
vival left its scars. Joyce drank in 
fierce spurts, and a night in a Trieste 
gutter may have been at the root of 
his later near-blindness. But the artist 
would not yield an inch to the hun- 
ger and ambitions of the man. Dub- 
liners could have been published half 
a dozen times had Joyce consented to 





omit certain words or some of the 
fairly libelous references to his Irish 
enemies (he was a good hater and 
had an elephant’s memory for al. 
front). But he stuck to his solitary 
guns. This biography, therefore, is 
a portrait of the artist as hero, the 
heroism being characteristic of our 
time—private, abstract, tenacious. 

It was Stanislaus who kept heads 
above water. Using for the first time 
the full range of Joyce’s letters, Mr. 
Ellmann traces the relationship }e- 
tween the two brothers. Strongly 
gifted in his own right, Stanislaus 
was cast for a tragic role. He put his 
proud spirit into Joyce’s keeping aid 
saw much of his own life dramatized 
in the Portrait of the Artist. But 
when Joyce left Trieste for Zurich 
and Paris, he did more than travel 
north; he abandoned the world of 
the traditional novel for the te)ra 
incognita of Ulysses. Stanislaus with 
his classic temperament would not 
follow. Joyce did not forgive this 
failure of loyalty. Moreover, a new 
champion and provider had ap- 
peared. For on December 15, 1913, 
Joyce received a letter from an Amer- 
ican friend of Yeats. 

Mr. Ellmann shows how the inter- 
vention of Ezra Pound transformed 
Joyce’s life. With Pound came shil- 
lings and pence as well. Also old 
clothes and shoes which another 
young discovery of Pound’s, one T. S. 
Eliot, brought from London to Paris 
with aloof distaste. Taken in hand 
by the great impresario, Joyce found 
himself famous in avant-garde circles. 
A series of munificent ladies began 
contributing to the master’s support 
(contributions which Joyce coolly 
accepted as blood money owed by 
wealth to genius). Despite the minor 
encumbrance of world war and re- 
current bouts of eye trouble, these 
were the best years. Braced by the 
mounting tide of admiration and by 
the conspiratorial loyalty of his im- 
mediate disciples, Joyce hurried 
toward the completion of Ulysses. 
The alliance with Sylvia Beach's 
bookshop, “Shakespeare and Com- 
pany,” made noncommercial pub- 
lication possible. At seven o'clock in 
the morning on February 2, 1922, a 
man leapt from the Dijon-Paris ex- 
press and handed Miss Beach two 
copies bound in the blue and white 
of the Greek isles rising from the 
sea. Joyce wished to pass the night in 
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festive disorder but Nora-Penelope 
took him home. The great argosy lay 
in harbor. 


penta the vividness of Mr. 
Fllmann’s narrative falters as we 
turn from Bloomsday to the night 
work! of Finnegans Wake. From 
1928 to 1932, Joyce quarried in an 
increasingly black and private mine 
shalt of language. As his sight 
dimmed, his ear grew ever more 
acquisitive and masterful. Through 
his darkened vision streamed rivers 
of language choked with half the re- 
corded words of man. Even some of 
his most audacious admirers would 
not follow on this new venture. “It 
is unspeakably wearisome,” wrote 
Stanislaus. “Nothing short of divine 
vision or a new cure for the clapp can 
possibly be worth all the circumam- 
bient peripherization,” said Pound. 
The parts of genius in Finnegans 
Wake, the swift-flowing puns, the 
spells of pure wordplay, attain a lu- 
minous brilliance somewhere between 
speech and music. But the stretches of 
delight are short. More often we sink 
into a morass of verbiage. For a mo- 
ment, in 1924, Joyce hesitated before 
the opposition of those few whose 
opinion he valued. But then he 
pressed on, and as he moved into re- 
moter blackness, life itself seemed to 
withdraw from him. His daughter 


suffered partial insanity (the grim 
story is told here for the first time), 
and the Europe of which Joyce had 
been one of the master spirits dis- 
solved into the nightmare of re- 
newed war. But Finnegans Wake was 
completed, the last words flowing 
back to the soft music of Anna Livia. 
After that, as Joyce himself said, 
there was no place to go. The man 
died when the artist was done. 


M* ELLMANN’sS is the definitive 
record. Later biographies will 
be footnotes to it. If the style is 
laborious, immense labor went into 
the making. Mr. Ellmann has been 
everywhere that Joyce has, and seems 
to have interviewed all who knew 
the tall wanderer with the thick 
glasses and the golden singing voice. 
Nearly every page brings new light. 
Nora Joyce appears to have known 
nothing of the Platonic encounter 
with Marthe Fleischmann in Zurich; 
Mr. Ellmann knows all. This is a 
great work of love and of scholarship 
if not of art (one thinks, by contrast, 
of the narrative power in Ernest 
Jones’s Freud and Isaac Deutscher’s 
Trotsky). It has the small defects of 
its eminent virtues, for it is too 
prolix. But these are cavils. Mr. Ell- 
mann puts us deeply in his debt. 
Here is a book as massive as its 
subject. 


Experiment at Etawah 


SUDHIR SEN 


mad Prosect XX—INbIA: THe Story or 

Rurat DeveLcopMeNnt at Etawan, UTTAR 
PrapesH, by Albert Mayer and Associates 
in collaboration with McKim Marriott and 
Richard L. Park. University of California 
Press. $5.50. 


By far the greatest challenge betore 
India today lies in its plans for rural 
development. Yet the movement for 
village reconstruction, after making 
heartening progress for some time, 
has begun to show signs of losing 
its momentum, and in some respects 
even its sense of direction. This 
while the population of India in- 
creases at the rate of some six million 
a year, at least five million of them 
in rural areas. 

By publishing a full-scale story of 
the historic experiment carried out 
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at Etawah in the populous northern 
state of Uttar Pradesh, Albert Mayer 
and his associates and collaborators 
have rendered a signal service. It is 
what one might call the authorized 
version of the experiment. Mr. 
Mayer and his associates have adopt- 
ed an unconventional method for 
telling the story—they speak for 
themselves through a mass of re- 
ports, memoranda, and correspond- 
ence written while their work was 
moving forward; and the direct quo- 
tations have been linked by newly 
written passages, some by the authors 
and others by the collaborators. The 
profuse documentation no doubt 
adds to the authenticity of the ac- 
count, and it brings the reader face 
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« ‘‘An essential 
» document in 
any proper 
assessment 
of this 
ill-fated 
statesman.’’* 








and Fall of Sir 
Anthony Eden 


By RANDOLPH 
S. CHURCHILL 


A brilliant analysis of a con- 
troversial political career, and 
of the Suez crisis that wrecked 
it, The Rise and Fall of Sir 
Anthony Eden is a fascinating 
assessment by a provocative 
reporter of one of the pivotal 
figures of our time. 


In England, the author’s com- 
ments sparked a hot and 
angry debate in the House of 
Commons and such critical 
appraisals as ‘““Mr. Randolph 
Churchill ‘has true Church- 
illian guts.’ He writes with 
style and distinction. In an 
age of calculating mediocrity, 
he bustles down Fleet Street 
and into the political arena 
like someone from another 
century, if not another planet.” 
—London Daily Express. “It is 
a devastating and important 
book.” — London Forward. 
“This book must certainly be- 
come an essential document in 
any proper assessment of this 
ill-fated statesman.” — * News 
Chronicle. 


$3.95 at all bookstores 
“aa G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 




















“Ar Dartmoutn one student walked 
up in the heat of the question period to 
within a foot of me, and as he began to 
question me, his voice broke with emo- 
tion: ‘Do you mean to say that there are 
circumstances under which you would 
make war if it meant death for a hun- 
dred million men, women, and children?’ 
‘Yes,’ I said. The audience gasped. | 
gasped too, bul they didn't hear me, and 
that is one of the difficulties. Students 
know nothing, 
have no intima- 
tion of the horrors 
of pacifism.” 





From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. R-7, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16,N. Y., for free copy. 
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Some surprising 
Sicilians speak 
their minds in 


Report 
from 


Palermo 


by DANILO DOLCI 
introduction by 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 





In this remarkable book, some forty- 
two Sicilian men and women—snail- 
gatherers, shepherds, farmers, ped- 
diers, prostitutes, smugglers, com- 
munists and thieves —tell in their 
own vigorous language the compel- 
ling stories of their lives and bring 
before the world the age-old strug- 
gle against poverty and corruption 
in Sicily. 


In a land oppressed by unemploy- 
ment and harassed by the Mafia, one 
man has fought a steady battle 
against both. Danilo Dolci, often 
called the “Ghandi of Italy,” gave up 
his comfortable home in the North 
to settle in a rural slum, and is now 
searching systematically to find out 
what needs to be done to mitigate 
the present wretchedness. 


ORION GG} PRESS $4.00 
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to face with specific issues. Neverthe- 
less, as the authors themselves admit, 
the very wealth of detail makes the ac- 
count rather lengthy and repetitive, 
and certainly not easy reading. 


7S BASIC PRINCIPLES of community 

development were by no means 
new in India. In a series of essays 
published in the early years of the 
century, they had been set forth with 
remarkable clarity and foresight by 
the poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
whose name, incidentally, one miss- 
es in this book. In 1920, to translate 
his own ideas into practice, the poet 
initiated at Sriniketan, next door to 
his university, what in effect was the 
first community development proj- 
ect in India. But, however sound 
Tagore’s ideas may have been, the 
country was not yet ready to accept 
them. 

About the time Tagore launched 
his project came the great national 
upheaval under the leadership of 
Gandhi. Village reconstruction sud- 
denly became a major plank in the 
Congress Party's platform. In the 
early days the program was domi- 
nated by hand spinning and hand 
weaving, to which at a later stage 
were added a few other cottage 
industries like rice husking and oil 
pressing. Thus to all intents and 
purposes it became a romantic 
movement. The rural areas were 
invaded by an amateur army of 
“do-gooders,” clad in the white coarse 
beauty of khadi or in hand-woven 
fabric made out of hand-spun yarn. 
As a rule, the villagers had little 
use for them. 

In the half century preceding 
Etawah, the finest examples of rural 
work were set up by a handful of 
able and energetic civil servants. 
The results achieved were substan- 
tial, but the work was inevitably 
confined to a few scattered pockets 
in India; and in addition it suf- 
fered from a built-in weakness—in- 
adequate stimulation of self-help, 
no results could be 
lasting. 

Thus, the idea of rural reconstruc- 
tion had been in the air long before 
Etawah was conceived as a pilot 
project. What Mr. Mayer and his 
associates did was to produce a syn- 
thesis that, for the first time, includ- 
ed science, economics, psychology, 
good administration, and _ social 
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service. Then they proceeded to ap. 
ply it, patiently and systematicilly, 
to one limited area. 

Mr. Mayer knew that reliance 
on the saintly type of Gandhi's fol. 
lowers would not be a good policy 
it only because there would no: be 
enough of them. He chose rathe; 
to depend on “people of whom we 
could expect a great deal, but not 
impossibly much.” He _ recognized 
the importance of creating an eco. 
nomic and productive base for 1 ural 
development instead of setting up 
model villages “artificially pu-hed 
as one separate endeavor of wiiich 
the nation could not afford too 
many examples.” He laid emphasis 
on discovering felt needs and on 
gearing efforts to their satisfaction, 
both for showing quick results and 
as a means of winning the villagers 
confidence. 

For personnel, Mr. Mayer's first 
preoccupation was to bring about 
an optimum combination of forcign 
experience and indigenous talent 
Three American experts were as- 
signed to the job, one of whom 
served for one year, the others for 
two. Thereafter, the only foreign 
expert was Mr. Mayer himself, serv- 
ing as consultant and visiting India 
for several months each year. The 
rest of the staff consisted of hand. 
picked Indians who were paid rela- 
tively attractive salaries. 

The results achieved on the pilot 
project were impressive. For exam- 
ple, in one section during the six 
years ended in 1956, the area under 
wheat and potatoes sown with better 
seeds increased by almost a hundred 
per cent, and the yield by thirty-one 
and fifty per cent respectively. At 
least one rural industry made star- 
tling progress. In 1948 there was only 
one co-operative brick kiln in the 
whole of Uttar Pradesh; five years 
later the industry had 520 units, 
providing employment to more than 
12,000 persons directly and 100,000 
indirectly, and turning out more 
than a_ billion’ bricks annually, 
valued at twenty million rupees or 
$4.2 million. 

In October, 1952, only four years 
after the launching of the pilot 
project, there came a historic turn 
ing point—the government formull 
embarked upon the so-called nation- 
al extension and community-devel- 
opment program. The magnitude o! 
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the venture can be gauged from the 
tact that by March, 1956, the pro- 
gram was to comprise 123,000 vil- 
lages with a population of eighty 
million. The program for the second 
Five-Year Plan beginning April 1, 
1956, was conceived in even bolder 
verms. Well might the authors of 
the pilot project say: “What the 
Rochdale experiment in England is 
io the world’s co-operative move- 
ment, what the Tennessee Valley 
\uthority is to the integrated ex- 
ploitation of the world’s great water- 
sheds, this the Etawah project has 
fast become to the movement for 
revitalizing the ways of life of the 
world’s peasantry.” 


_ JUXTAPOSITION of Etawah with 
Rochdale and TvA is interesting. 
Here is a case of similarity with some 
difference. The Rochdale experi- 
ment grew into a people’s movement 
—it multiplied because it captured 
their imagination. The impulse for 
the rapid expansion of community- 
development projects in India came 
almost completely from above. New 
projects sprang up in the country, 
not because the people as such 
were sold on the Etawah idea but 
because the government, all of a 
sudden, decided to introduce them. 

All this filled Mr. Mayer with mis- 
givings, if not dismay. In his judg- 
ment the National Extension Service 
projects were inadequate in system- 
atic planning, thoroughness, and 
follow-up. Starting a large number 
of projects on exact dates in accord- 
ance with official orders, but regard- 
less of the availability of trained 
manpower or established supply 
lines, made little sense in his eyes. 

This brings us close to the heart 
ol the problem—a conflict between 
speed and quality. For a number 
of reasons India has been under a 
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compulsion to show quick results. 
To rely on the pilot-project approach 
for several years was inordinately 
time-consuming. The story here is 
essentially the same as in several 
other fields—too little followed by 
too much, complacency and delays 
followed by outbursts of bold plan- 
ning, which in turn has greatly 
aggravated the stresses and strains 
imposed on the nation. 
Nevertheless, a vast network of 
National Extension Service and com- 
munity-development projects _ has 
been created, and they have come to 
symbolize a new hope in the country. 
There can be no question of going 
back on what has already happened. 
The only question now is how to 
raise quality and performance. 


+ bs REVITALIZE the community-de- 
velopment projects, it is neces- 
sary, among other things, to resist 
the temptation to relapse into an- 
other phase of economic romanti- 
cism. The latest symptom of this 
inner urge is the emphasis that is 
now being laid on co-operative 
farming. The co-operative movement 
in India has long been in the dol- 
drums; its performance has been dis- 
appointing even in such far simpler 
fields as credit, purchase of seeds 
and fertilizers, and sale of crops. 

The standard reply of the roman- 
tic school is that we must experi- 
ment with new ideas and learn by 
our own mistakes. But must we? 
Even in normal times experiments 
on poor hypotheses would be hard 
to justify, far more so when time 
itself is in short supply. For India 
it is most vital to learn from the 
experience of others how to mini- 
mize the use of the trial-and-error 
method, and to concentrate experi- 
ments only on the most promising 
hypotheses. 











| 
James 

| Bryant 
Conant’s 


The ate 
Child, the Parent, 
and the State 


In this new book Mr. Conant en- 
larges upon the famous outline he 
presented in The American High 
School Today. Including material 
: on Europe and Russia, he dis- 
cusses the relation of government 
to public education in the United 
States, local problems, and the 
responsibility of the individual 
citizen, $3.50 


Through your bookseller, or from 

s Yi Hy) HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, 

Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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American 


Universities 
and Federal 
Research 


by Charles V. Kidd. What effect 
do Federal funds have on the kind 
and a of research . . . on the 
freedom of scientists .. . and on the 
future of universities in America? 
This searching, provocative book 
describes the network of links be- 
tween universities and Federal 
agencies (primarily through sci- 
entific advisory groups) and 
analyzes the effects of the system 
on both universities and the gov- 
ernment. A BELKNAP PRESS BOOK $6 





Through your bookseller, or from 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, 

Cambridge 38, Mass. 








Poets in the Parsonage 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


wo GentLe Men: Tue Lives or Georce 

Hersert AND Rosert Herrick, by Mar- 
chette Chute. Dutton. $5. 
Herbert and Herrick slumber in the 
anthologies on that shelf where if 
Volume II is there Volume I will 
be missing, but something will have 
to be done about them now that 
Marchette Chute has written Two 
Gentle Men. It will not be enough 
to find oneself able to complete Her- 
rick’s poem that starts “Gather ye 
rosebuds while ye may’—his Hes- 
perides contains more than four- 
teen hundred poems—or to discover 
Herbert's 


Grief melts away 
Like snow in May, 
As if there were no such cold thing, 


marveling at the slowing down of 
that third line, so deliberate a crafts- 
man’s invention, so musical a de- 
vice. Miss Chute’s book will indeed 
persuade us to read these two seven- 
teenth-century poets, the last of the 
Elizabethans, for the delight they 
provide; but it leads further than to 
aesthetic pleasure. We hear the lutes 
—both poets loved music; at times 
we listen to graver music in the 
great cathedrals; or it is beribboned 
ladies dancing or playing at shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, Daphnis 
and Chloé; and the changing seasons 
are there with all the detail of the 
English countryside: the flowers and 
trees named by their familiar names; 
the swift-moving shadow observed 
as it crosses the field, the copse, the 
lake; the first snow; the snow melt- 
ing in patches, the first spring morn- 
ing. But there are other sights and 
sounds. These two gentle men lived 
in an ungentle age: Cromwell's men 
march in civil and religious war; a 
king’s head falls. The age was as 
anxious as our own. 


QO’ THE TWO, Herrick is the easier 
to understand. He loved poetry 
above anything else; he did not 
love theological disputation or war. 
His family sought to make him a 
goldsmith; what he wanted to work 
with was not gold but words. Re- 
leased from his apprenticeship, he 
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proceeded to Cambridge, wrote 
verse, drank with the bést of them, 
sent incessant and ingenious letters 
home for money, and read law. He 
did not like the law. He entered 
the Church, but despite his many 
connections, he succeeded in secur- 
ing nothing better than a country 
vicarage. The village of Dean Prior 
in the wilds of Devon meant 
however the enjoyment of that 
country life he had always celebrat- 
ed even if he thought of it principal- 
ly in terms of Rome and Greece. 
And although he did not like his 
parishioners and wrote savage epi- 
grams about their uncouthness, it 
was in that peaceful exile from his 
adored Ben Jonson and London that 
he produced his best work. After 
seventeen years of residence and 
versifying, he was turned out by the 
Puritan revolution. At the Restora- 
tion he returned, but, with his work 
done and Hesperides published, 
there is no evidence that he wrote 
any further poems save for his epi 
taph on Sir Edward Giles and his 
wife, Mary, who lay buried in the 
parish church: 


These two asleep are: I'll but be 
undrest 

And so to bed. Pray wish us all 
good rest. 


“The Church of England,” Miss 
Chute writes, “needed a wide roof 
to accommodate two men as unlike 
as the saintly rector of Bemerton 
[George Herbert] and the somewhat 
pagan vicar of Dean Prior.” For 
once, the word “saintly” is not used 
in too loose a sense. Although the 
descendant of a long line of warrior 
aristocrats, George Herbert was as 
intensely devoted to poetry as Her- 
rick. He started with the same 
Renaissance addiction to classical 
forms and images, to Propertius, 
Horace, and Catullus, and he was a 
far more brilliant student than his 
contemporary. At Cambridge he was 
Public Orator, and after Cambridge 
he entertained political ambitions. 
When they were not satisfied he took 
Holy Orders. Izaak Walton, who ad- 
mired Herbert and wrote his life, 


assumed that it was Herbert's politi- 
cal disappointment that made him 
a priest. On the evidence, Miss Chute 
shows clearly that there was no 
break in the purpose that animated 
Herbert from childhood to death: 
as a diligent student, as a loyal sup- 
porter of his king and his Church— 
his king viewed as the preserver of 
the Faith—and as a poet, Herbert 
sought only to serve God. The ways 
to do so were not clear; he was well 
aware of that: 


My crooked, winding ways, wherein 
I live, 

Wherein I die, not live: for life ts 
straight, 

Straight as a line, and ever tends 'o 
i 


But no sooner was he ordained vic.r 
of Bemerton than the uncertainties 
vanished. With them, notes Miss 
Chute, went the classical jargon, the 
Latinity of his early work. Hence- 
forth Herbert would write only 
English verse, with ever greater pre- 
cision and ever more charitable 
fervor. As a priest, he wrote the hun- 
dred poems that compose The Tem- 
ple. He showed them to no one un- 
til, dying, he sent them to his friend 
Nicholas Ferrar, the founder of the 
Little Gidding community Mr. Elioti 
has celebrated, who took them to the 
printer. Even the Puritans read Tlie 
Temple. King Charles, Miss Chute 
tells us, studied the “divine poems” 
the year before his execution. 


_ CuurcH OF ENGLAND country 

parson has not been over- 
favored in the image outsiders have 
of him. Roman Catholic doubts 
as to the validity of his powers 
along with Puritan certainties that 
he was piaying Romish games set 
him in a somewhat equivocal posi- 
tion in which he would often be sus- 
pect of seeking firmer ground to 
the right or to the left, the middle 
road being so very hard to hold. 
Later on it is from the people who 
have taken him for granted and 
who have been fond of him—Trol- 
lope for instance—that the greater 
harm has come. It is they who pic- 
ture him ever riding to hounds. If 
Robert Herrick shows only that 
the English Church could tolerate 
the presence of a poet, George Her- 
bert proves that it can also inspire 
selfless devotion. 
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month after month 
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CLASSICAL and OPERA 12” LP SALE! 
Reg. $3.98-$4.98 each record! Choose from 
these London (LL, XLLA), Columbia (CL), Mer- 
cury (MG) and Urania (URLP) high fidelity 
masterpieces. 


$188 


Every record factory-new! 


Any 6 
record for $9.95 


CL-560. Symphonic Serenade. Victor Herbert, Ketelbey, 
Rochester Pops, Morton Gould. 

a. ye ange Porgy and Bess. Tchaikovsky: Queen 

f Spa Pique Dame. N.Y. Phil., Kostelanetz. 

CL- 126. iaecie ‘Under th the Stars. Rossini, Mendelssohn, 
Debussy, others. Columbia Symph., Rodzinski. 

CL-981. Grand Tour. Chabrier, Villa Lobos, Strauss, 
Dvorak, Elgar. N.Y. Phil., Kostelanetz. 
CL-796. Swing Low in Hi-Fi. Percy Faith, 14 spirituals 
for orchestra, including Deep River, others. 
URLP-7061. Berlioz: Damnation of Faust, others. Franck: 
Redemption. Paris Conservatoire. 

URLP-7151. el: Bolero, Daphnis et Chioe, La Valse, 
wean ttipzie, Philharmonic, Borsamsky. 

haikovsky: Romeo and juliet, Francesca 

Da Rimini Leleris Philharmonic. 

URLP-7147. Tchaikovsky: 7 No. 6 (Pathetique) 
in b minor. Leipzig Philharmonic. 

URLP-7118. Casella: italia, Serenade for Small Orch. 
Radio Berlin, Kleinert. 

URLP-7074. Boccherini: Quartet in D Major, DeGiardini, 
Puccini. Quartetto delia Scala. 

URLP-7024. Berlioz: Les Francs-Juges Overture. Franck: 
Psyche. Linz-Bruckner Symph., Jochum. 

WRLP-226. Verdi: La Forza dei Destino. Complete op- 
era! La Scala artists. Set of 3 records. 

URLP-218. Andrea Chenier. Complete opera! Chorus 
and Orch. of Rome opera. Three records. 

URLP-207. Tchaikovsky: Pique Dame. Complete opera! 
ig Berlin Symph. Set of 2 records. 

Bravo HI-Fi. Gershwin: Cuban Overture. 
MeBrige, Gould. Eastman-Rochester, Hanson. 
50145. Ravel: Ma Mere L'Oye. Chabrier: Bourree. 

Roussel: Suite. Barraud. Detroit, Paray. 
50142. Rachmaninoff: Symphony No. 2. Detroit 
A ge ad Orch., Paul Paray cond. 

50197. Wagner: Dawn, Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, 
Segtied Idyll, others. Detroit, Paray. 
“1749 Gershwin: Rhapsody in Blue, others. Ted 

Heath Orchestra, Winifred Atwell, piano. 
-1019. Holst: The Planets. London Symphony with 
female chorus, Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
$17. B 
from Peter Grimes. Concertgebouw, Beinum. 
“1644. Mammoth Fair — in Hi Fi. King Cotton, 
Vienna Blood, Beautiful Galathea, others. 
1495. Roussel: ‘Symphonies No. 3, No. 4. Suisse 
Romande, Ernest Ansermet cond. 
“1147. Carol Singing at Kingsway Hall. 12 Christmas 
carols, choir and organ. 
etti: L’Elisir D'Amore. Complete opera! 
Distefano, Gueden, etc. 3 records. 
9. Gluck: Alceste: Kirsten Flagstad, others. Com- 
plete opera! Set of 4 records, 
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For 37 years Radio Shack has been the unchallenged leader in 
selling hi-fi, records and electronic equipment by mail. When it 
comes to LP records, Radio Shack believes in only one club — 
the club we use on high prices. By merely sending us your name and 
address on the coupon below, you'll receive FREE a 12-month 
subscription to the Bargain Catalogs that have brought the entire 
music-loving population to our door. Typical selections are shown 
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RADIO SHACK BASIC 12” LP LIBRARY! 


Exclusive! Ten $4.98-list famous-label (in disguise) classical 
records — at an amazing price of less than $1.10 each! 


1. DVORAK New World Symphony 

2. BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 5 

3. SCHUBERT Symph. No. 8 ‘“‘Unfinished:’ No. 5 
4. BIZET Carmen Suite — GRIEG Peer Gynt Suite 
5. TCHAIKOVSKY 1812 Overture, Capriccio Italien 
6. RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF Scheherazade 

7. FRANCK S ~ 8 in d minor 

8. TCHAIKO Piano Concerto No. 1 

9. STRAUSS Waltzes 
10. TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 5 


ALL TEN 
RECORDS 


$4 O25 


$49.80 value 


Notice! These are NOT $1.98 chain store or supermarket records “ 
as “$4.98 values”. They are — disguised by an unknown label 
artists, repertoire, ““masters’’, vinyl, hi-fi quiet surfaces and wide range as 
their maker's regular $4.98 line. These superb recordings were pressed for 
a terminated Club offer, Radio Shack bought the entire remaining inven- 
tory on the condition that we would not disclose the maker's name, the 
celebrated artists, the world-renowned orchestras. Every record is individ- 
ually factory sealed and handsomely color-jacketed. The entire group in 
one easy-to-mail package — or break it up for 10 perfect single-record 
Christmas gifts! Order No. 93W1889 Ship. wt. 10 ibs. 
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BOOK NOTES 


ones PuriraN: A Lire oF DBLIA 
Bacon, by Vivian C. Hopkins. Belknap 
Press, Harvard. $6.75. 
“I think I have reason to say,” Delia 
Bacon wrote her mother in 1821, “that 
God hath wrought a marvelous change 
with me [.] I rejoice but I rejoice with 
fear and trembling. . . . I thought I 
should never be unhappy again but 
little did I then know of the sorrows 


of the christian " Delia was ten 
vears old when she wrote this and 
living in Hartford, which, as she ex- 


plained, was enjoying a “precious sea- 
son.” It had just been struck by a 
religious revival. Such conflagrations ap- 
peared periodically in New England 
during the early nineteenth century, 
and were zealously fanned by Congrega- 
tionalist pastors as a way to check the 
spread of heretical Unitarianism. When 
the spark ignited in Hartford, Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher of Litchfield was sum- 
moned to fan it. “The story is that the 
messenger reached Litchfield in the mid- 
dle of the night, and roused the doctor 
from a sound sleep. Partly dressed, he 
strode about with one boot on, shouting 
‘Wife! Wife! Revival in Hartford, and I 
am sent for.’” Delia grew up to be- 
come a journeyman schoolmistress and 





” sensation, 


a dynamic lecturer. She was hailed as a 
successor to Margaret Fuller. Among 
her close friends were the Hawthornes, 
kind beyond measure, Carlyle, Emerson, 
and Harriet Beecher’s sister Catherine. 

Delia Bacon is best known for her 
theory that Shakespeare’s plays were 
written by a coterie of wits under the 
direction of Francis Bacqn. Her pursuit 
of this idea led her to England, where 
she spent several bitter, lonely years 
preparing her thesis for publication. 
She died in an insane asylum, the relic 
of a brilliant woman whose life reflects 
the darker aspects of nineteenth century 
New England. 

7esterDay, by Maria Dermoidt. Simon 

and Schuster. $3. 
Miss Dermoat, whose The Ten Tousand 
Things, published last year when she 
was almost seventy, created a critical 
here presents a fictional 
memoir of her own childhood in a Java 
long gone. Her style is simple, her 
rhythms reminiscent of those of Eliot 
(“Now cannot he before, and it cannot 
be after, it can only be now. And now 
was not a nice time”), her grace and 
delicacy evocative of those of Rumer 
Godden in The River. Yesterday is com- 
pounded of sensuousness. The foods 
(mushroom pudding with burnt sugar, 
rysttafel) are exotic; the fabrics (batik 
and silk) exquisite; the surfaces (marble 











and teak) elegant. But even in this ¢ 
dered world the child Rick begins y 
see that one day is not really like a 
other, that behind lacquered wails an 
porcelain tea pavilions lurk disturbing 
passions, and that there is another sid 
to the coin: “of goodness, evil; of ligh 
darkness; of life, death. And when shq 
met it, she became afraid . . .” 














































ACE RELATIONS AND AMERICAN L.w, by 

Jack Greenberg. Columbia Uni: ersit 
Press. $10. 
With both clarity and succinctness. Jack 
Greenberg, who is assistant counsel of 
the N.A.A.C.P. Legal Defense Fun: |, ha 
managed in a single volume to trcat ir 
depth each of the major legal prov lem 
our multiracial nation confronts in full 
filling its commitment to demo cro§ 
The volume will doubtless be ecog , 
nized in short order as a primary lega 
reference for anyone, lawyer or la\ man 
concerned with race discrimination i 
education, housing, voting, the adinini 
tration of justice, or any other facet off 
American life. But its value goes leepfl 
er: with a detachment remarkable iff 
one who by vocation is a committed 
and effective champion of expanded 
legal protections for racial minoritiegf 
the author has explored the implica 
tions for the whole American social 
process of legal restraints on racial di 
crimination. 













































- 4 For people interested in the world around them i : 





DUTTON EVERYMAN PAPERBACKS | 


THE CRISIS OF OUR AGE 

by P. A. Sorokin. The first pene- 
trating analysis of the causes and 
consequences of today’s crisis in our 
culture. D10 $1.55 
A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA 

by R. D. Charques. “The most 
readable and illuminating one-vol- 
ume treatment of the subject in 
either English or Russian.”—Sat- 
urday Review D15 $1.35 
1066 AND ALL THAT 

by W. C. Sellar & R. J. Yeatman. 
The famous spoof of English his- 
tory, with all the original confu- 
sion hilariously intact. Illus. by 
John Reynolds. D25 95¢ 
CONVERSATIONS WITH CASALS 

by J. Ma. Corredor. The incompa- 
rable ’cellist gives his opinions on 
life and music. 26 $1.35 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS 

by Paul Goodman. Revised and en- 
larged by Israel Cohen. The story 
of a great people, from Abraham 
to the State of Israel. D33 $1.35 


THE SPRING OF CIVILIZATION 
Periclean Atheas 

by C. A. Robinson, Jr. The spirit 
of ancient Greece revealed through 


excerpts from its drama, philoso- 
phy and history. Maps and 42 su- 
perb photographs. D34 $1.95 


THE MANILA GALLEON 
by William Lytle Schurz. A ro- 
mantic history of the great Span- 
ish galleons trading between Ma- 
nila and Acapulco from 1565 to 
1815. Maps and charts. 

D385 $1.75 


WE 
by Eugene Zamiatin. A _ bitter, 
brilliant satire that is an historic 
landmark in Soviet literature, as 
yet unpublished in Russia. 

D39 $1.45 
THE ART OF T. S. ELIOT 
by Helen Gardner. Eiiot’s Four 
Quartets provides the central fo- 
cus for this first-rate study of the 
sources, ideas and symbolism in his 
work. D $1.15 


At all bookstores Send for free catalogue to: 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 


BITTER LEMONS 

by Lawrence Durrell. An unforget- 
table picture of life on the island 
of Cyprus, 1953 to 1956, by one of 
the most brilliant writers of our 
time. D44 $1.35 
SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET 

by Heinrich Harrer. The unique 
Tibetan adventures of an Austrian 
mountaineer who became~tutor to 
the Dalai Lama. D45 $1.45 


WRITERS ON WRITING 

edited by Walter Allen. This splen- 
did anthology explores the creative 
processes of nearly 70 of the 
world’s greatest writers through 
excerpts from their letters, diaries, 
essays and novels. D46 $1.45 













































































